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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
_eiegiilteane 

HE Queen is to go in State to St. Paul's on as early a day as 
can be fixed after the 20th of February, to return thanks for 
the recovery of the Prince of Wales; and of course the Prince him- 
self will attend. Such State occasions are hardly those on which the 
most heartfelt thanks of the persons principally concerned are 
likely to be felt and expressed; but as the Queen and her son are 
‘great public personages, there seems to be no reason why they 
should not express, by a formal and public act, a thankfulness 
which they share with the nation, and which is greatly enhanced 

dy the strength of the national feeling displayed. 








The Times of Thursday and Friday published in its second 
editions two telegrams from Calcutta, dated 18th inst., announcing 
that 300 Kookas,—that is, men belonging to the new sect of 
Puritans which has arisen among the Sikhs—had attacked Fort 
Malod, near Loodiana. European troops were promptly de- 
spatched from Delhi, who killed seventy Kookas, seized their 
chiefs, and suppressed the revolt. ‘The protected chiefs Puttiala 
and Nubha gave assistance, and the revolt is chiefly important as 
an indication of Hindoo unrest. Hitherto the Kookas have con- 
fined themselves to attacks on Mussulman butchers, but we can 
easily imagine that they dislike any infidel rule, and rely on some 
secret sympathy among the old Khalsa or warrior caste of the 
Punjab. Anyhow, they must not be allowed to take forts. 


We recorded last week the conviction of the Rev. John Selby 
Watson for the murder of his wife at Stockwell, and the recom- 
mendation to mercy by the jury, in consideration of his age and 
till then blameless life. We may add that Mr. Justice Byles, in 
passing judgment, said that no one would regard Mr. Watson's 
case ‘‘ otherwise than with the deepest compassion,” and that his 
duty was simply to pronounce the judgment of the law, to which 
he did not add any caution against hope. During the whole week 
there has been a very lively discussion as to Mr. Watson’s claim 
for a commutation of sentence, a brother clergyman, the Rev. G. 
S. Drew, having written to the Times a very high panegyric on 
his friend’s former character, describing him as “‘ precise and old- 
fashioned in his manners,” but ‘always gentle and considerate, 
especially to the poor and the dependent.” Mr. Drew describes 
his wife as ‘always fretful, and sometimes violent in 
temper.” ‘*Some years ago he came to town in the 
middle of his summer vacation to ask for my advice and 
sympathy on this account, as he said her then frequent 
paroxysms of rage made it almost impossible to live with 
her. Kuowing how severely he was thus tried, I never, in 





| 


| 


Christina Edmunds, the Brighton chocolate-poisoner, after a 
trial in which the facts of the case, as shown upon her committal, 
were brought out with scarcely any variation, was convicted before 
Baron Martin at the Central Criminal Court on Tuesday of the 
murder of the child Sydney Albert Barker, poisoned by the 
strychnine introduced by her into the chocolate-cream. She took 
her sentence with extreme indifference, only showing a very strong 
desire to throw the blame of her poisoning enterprise on Dr. 
Beard,—to whose wife, it will be remembered, though that part 
of the case was not produced in Court, she gave the first poisoned 
chocolate-cream,—adding, after sentence was pronounced, with 
the same drift, but no truth, that she was with child, and 
claimed the respite always given to women in that condition. 
A jury of matrons was at once empanelled, who fortunately took 
a regular accoucheur’s opinion, and the plea was declared false. 
As she had been in prison nearly five months, no mistake could 
well have been made; but the false assertion, the malicious bear- 
ing of which was plain enough, has, of course, been added to the 
many strange medical pleas for her insanity. We have discussed 
the question elsewhere. We can only say that in our opinion 
Palmer, or even Tropmann, could have produced as much evidence 
of insanity as Christina Edmunds. In cruelty her crime equalled 
that of either. 


Mr. Roebuck addressed his former constituents of Sheffield on 
Wednesday in the Music Hall, his sole topic being the wicked- 
ness of Mr. Gladstone, whom he evidently regards, as ‘Dr. 
Slop” regarded Napoleon, as the cause of the blue-bottles in the 
butchers’ shops. Mr. Gladstone had plotted to be in England 
what M. Thiers is in France, had egged on the Hyde-Park 
rioters, had destroyed the Irish Church to catch the Noncon- 
formists, had passed the Tenant-Right Act to attract the 
Irish farmers, had called in question all the grand principles 
of the British Constitution, and was now leagued with 
Dilke and Odger for further mischief to the country 
in which it is still impossible to shoot Mr. Roebuck in 
the street for his political opinions. Mr. Roebuck, who, one 
would think, means to stand for Sheffield as the Tory 
candidate, apologized for his youthful pamphlet against the House 
of Lords, thought himself too old for that body, ‘though some 
gentlemen have been kiutl enough to shadow out a way in which [ 
might obtain a seat in it,” but admired it as a ‘‘ checking assembly.” 
He abused the Collier appointment, censured the use of the preroga- 
tive to abolish purchase, and said he did not mind being called a 
‘* suspicious old man.” Mr. Roebuck will hardly get into the House 
of Lords, but we venture to suggest that he will henceforward be 
known by a very distinctive title,—as Hew-Gladstone-in-pieces- 
before-the-Lord Roebuck. 


The Tichborne case reopened on Monday with the speech of 
the Attorney-General, Sir J. D. Coleridge, for the defence, 
which has been continued throughout the week, and had 
reached, up to last night, even in the somewhat compressed 
narrative of the Zimes, the gigantic length of sixty-six feet of 
print,—eleven fathom. It has been, however, a very able 
speech, which has quite redeemed Sir J. D. Coleridge’s reputa- 
tion at the Bar, somewhat endangered, as it was, by his ineffective 
cross-examination of the claimant, though he, perhaps, indulges 
too much in the figure of speech so important in dealing with 


my frequent after-visits, left the house without marvelling at | juries,—repetition,—considering that the jury in this case has 
the remarkable self-control and gentleness which he invariably | shown at least as much knowledge and judgment as the Bar, and a 
manifested in his demeanour towards her. She always sat with | good deal more than the Bench. 

him in his study while he was at work ; he hardly ever walked out | 


without her,” &c.,—from which Mr. Drew concludes that in a 


Sir J. D. Coleridge’s line has been to show that the real Roger 


melancholy and depressed state of mind he must have given way | Charles ‘l'ichborne, though a young man with some failings and a 
at last to a really ‘‘ ungovernablerage.” We fear that the evidence | certain propensity to drink, was a thorough gentleman at heart, 
that he had governed his rage so long, tends to show his complete | utterly incapable of leading the life of a ‘common Australian 
power of self-control, and also the clear notice he had of his own | thief,” that his own instractions to Mr. Slaughter for his will 
danger. The evidence adduced of his weakness of mind was utterly showed a complete knowledge of the family property and affairs 
insufficient. There is plenty of room for compassion, but very little, | before leaving England, of which the claimant has shown a com- 


we fear, for pardoa, or even mitigation of sentence. 





| plete ignorance ; that he was a man of moderately intellectual in- 
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terests and tastes,—interested, for instance, in Molitre,—]| Every French Government in succession seems to accept the 


weaknesses, aud not indisposed 
Moreover, the 
to his 


understanding his mother’s 
to keep a certain control over her vagaries. 
real Roger ‘lichborne was profoundly attached 
cousin, Miss Doughty (now Mrs. Radcliffe), whom he hoped to 
marry on his return, having vowed to build a church to the 
Virgin if he did so within three years; was not once near 
Tichborne at the time assigned by the claimant to the asserted 
seduction, and had deposited his sealed instructions with 
Mr. Gosford at a date long anterior to that assigned by the 
claimant to this fictitious outrage. On the other hand, the 
Attorney-General has laboured to show that the claimant, 
while entirely ignorant of the most elementary facts relating to 
the Tichborne property and family, while sending a message to a 
grandfather who had long been dead, and begging for money in 
Australia while he had a large balance at Glyn’s, has also shown a 
curiously minute knowledge of facts in connection with the Orton 
family of which Roger Tichborue must have been ignorant, having 
mentioned, for instance, to his Australian attorney the name of a 
ship—the Jessie Miller—in which Orton went out to Australia 
long before Tichborne left Eugland, and declared that he was for 
thirteen days a private soldier, instead of having been an officer in 
the Carabincers for three years. In fact, Sir J. D. Coleridge 
proposes to show, by a vast cumulation of evidence, that the 
claimant knew hardly anything that Roger Tichborne must have 


known,—especially how to spell his own name, and in what county | 
Tichborne Park was situated,—knew a great deal that Roger | 
Tichborne could not have known,—and has sworn to some * three | 


thousand” falsehoods, invented by himself to supply the 
deficiencies of his Tichborne knowledge. The 
produced a profound impression, —but when will it end? ‘There is 
a point beyond which new arguments do not tend to strengthen 
belief. 

We have commented elsewhere on M. Thiers’ latest speech, 
in which he pronounces the ‘Treaty with England deplorable and 
fatal; but must here note that he has uttered two or three 


speech 





speeches since not reported, that every economist in the Assembly , 
is against him, that fifty-five Chambers of Commerce have pro- | 
tested against his tax on raw materials, that it has been necessary | 


to increase the garrisons of Marseilles, Lyons, and St. Etienne, 
and that, according to the latest telegram on Friday, he has 
threatened resignation if his tax is not carried. It is believed to 
be nearly certain that he will carry it, though only by a small 
majority, the Assembly considering that it cau be repealed again, 
while M. Thiers cannot just yet be replaced. 


The Austrian Reichsrath, in its address in reply to the speech 


from the Throne, recommends direct elections instead of elec- | 


tions through the Diets; declares that there can be no constitu- 
tional compromise with the Bohemian demand; advocates economy ; 
assents to an increase in the salaries of the lower clergy, provided 


ecclesiastical property is taxed to supply the money; advises that | 


the education of the clergy should be radically reformed; and 
requests the E 

clerical patronage. The Liberals are possibly going too fast, 
and their policy of separating the Curés from the Church has 
failed in every country ; but it is satisfactory to see that they are 
willing in this direction to strengthen the authority of the State, 
and are not mere destructives. 





The two parties in the West Riding have finally selected their 
candidates for the vacancy in the Northern Division. ‘The Con- 
servatives will run Mr. F. S. Powell, a wealthy manufacturer noted 
for local liberality, who says in his address that he intends to 
support the policy set forth in Lord Derby's speech, that he 


will favour denominational education, that he approves sanitary | 


laws, but that he disapproves any Licensing Bill which provides 
for anything except strict regulation and the prevention 
of adulteration. The Liberals have accepted Mr. Isaac 
Holden, also a manufacturer, who announces himself a Radical, 
will support Mr. Miall in his motion for Disestablish- 
ment, will seek to separate religious from secular 
tion, to repeal Clause 25 in the Education Act, 
establish School Boards everywhere, and affirms the right of the 
State to control the sale of liquor. 


and to 


the existing schools, but it is clear that his election, like his rival's, 
will be a blow to the Government. Little is yet known of the 
result of the canvassing, but the local victuallers’ association has 
recommended all publicans to postpone political differences and 
vote for Mr, Powell. 


has | 


mperor to assume a much greater share of the | 


instruc- | 


Mr. Holden qualities his dis- | 
like to the Education Act by saying we must pay due regard to | 


same theory of its own strength,—that it is always weak enough 
to be blown over by newspaper breath. ‘The Minister of the 
Interior, who in 1869 argued that all Press offences should be 
sent before a jury, has just issued an order prohibiting the Gavlois 
(and Constitutionnel from being sold in the streets and public 
places,—a silly order, which immediately doubles the demand for 
the threatened journals in the shops. The cause is believed to be 
the bitterness displayed by both papers against M. Thiers, the 
CGaulois in particular accusing Madame Thiers, a wealthy old 
lady, of something like corruption ; but it is just possible that both 
journals may have been implicated in more direct intrigues. 
Paris seems to have a scarcely credible story afloat of visits paid 
there by emissaries from Chiselhurst, or by the Empress herself. 


M. Fialin, who in 1833 called himself Vicomte de Persigny, 
and in 1869 was created Duc de Persigny, died at Nice on Friday 
week, the 12th inst. He was the Emperor's henchman, either 
| believed in Bonapartism, or said he did, and had almost for sole 
merit fidelity to the cause he bad adopted. ‘Though personally 
' genial, he was in politics a bitter absolutist, and could not endure 
| the concession of any kind of liberty. He made a fair ambassa- 
| dor, being obedient, courteous, and fond of good living, and 


approving his master’s policy of maintaining an _ exteute 
cordiale with Great Britain. ‘The Emperor appears to have 


| had a strong opinion of his fidelity, and helped to enrich him; but 
during the Franco-German war he almost disappeared from sight, 
only emerging to write a letter in which he said that the French 
could not imitate the German organization, that they could never 
take so much trouble, but that they would win the next contest 
all the same,—a cheery, self-satisfied, dogmatic kind of view 
very characteristic of the man. 


Mr. Vernon Lushington, Permanent Secretary to the Admiralty, 
has given the Megara Commissioners a noteworthy account of 
the way business is done in that department. It received more 
than 100,000 letters a year, but nobody was responsible for open- 
ing, registering, or, as we understand, for auswering them. ‘In 
point of fact, though he was called Secretary to the Admiralty, 
the business was done here and there.” Letters were passed on to 
departments, answered and sent to him, and he signed them, “ know- 
ing nothing about them” as ** Secretary of a phantom Board.” He 
could not tell who would make or receive a demand for a new 
troop-ship, aud believed there must soon be a revolutionary 
change, for things could not go on as they were. There were 
really twelve departments in the Admiralty, and ‘there was not 
any real control by the system pursued, for only patent defects 
could have a finger laid upon them, and the latent defects were 
to the patent defects as ten to one.” ‘That is the testimony, be it 
remembered, of an official not long enough in oflice to have be- 
come blind to the defects of the system. 


The American House of Representatives has passed, by 171 to 
25, a Bill grantiog an amnesty to all rebels, except such as had 
been military or naval officers in the Federal service before the 
| war, or members of Congress. The Americaus are very kindly, 
and seem able and disposed to pardon anybody—except us. 


The German Correspondent, the demi-official organ of Berlin, 
announces that the Minister of Education, Dr. von Miibler, 
perhaps the most perverse obscurantist in Europe, has at length 
resigned, and will probably be succeeded by Dr. Falk. The 
cause of the resignation is only hinted at, but it is rumoured that 
the Government, perplexed by the Ultramontanes on one side, 
the Voltairians on the other, and the orthodox between them, 
intends to make the State education much more secular. ‘The 
Correspondent, however, only says that ‘‘ owing tethe events of the 
last few days, Dr. Miihler found his position becoming untenable 
on every side.” 

Messrs. White and Fawcett addressed their constituents at 
Brighton last Monday, Mr. White taking a much more moderate 
tone towards the Government than the Professor,—his spirit having 
been soothed apparently by the stay in Italy which he had made 
since the completion of the last Session for the beuefit of 
his health. Mr. White strongly approved the Prime Minister's 
exercise of the Royal prerogative in relation to the abolition 
of Purchase. He boasted, however, of what Mr. Gladstone 
denominated his ‘ superior agility ” in snatching from the Tories 
| the initiative in relation to the censure on Mr. Lowe's budget, and 
| was very proud of having predicted the surplus which Mr. Lowe 
| will next April no doubt declare. On the whole, Mr. White was 
| quite genial,—would have seemed to Mr. George Glyn indeed 
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« awfully jolly,” in contrast to Mr. Fawcett, who came last, and 
took care to choke as far as he could in the constituency any 
sentiment of returning confidence in the Government. 


We have criticized the greater part of Mr. Faweett’s speech 
carefully elsewhere, and will here only add that he drew a very 
useful lesson from the spectacle now before us of the Law officers 
of the Crown engaged night and day in private business of their 
own, instead of in preparing the necessary Law reforms for the 
Government they serve; and that after denouncing the finan- 
cial mismanagement of India, and exhorting Parliament 
and the people to take some interest in Indian reforms,— 
a case, we greatly fear, where only a little knowledge 
is really more dangerous than none,—he referred to the 
kind assurances he received of being turned out at the next 
election, and told with some humour the compliment paid to him 
by a Government official, who had said that a general election 
would at least be attended by one advantage, in excluding Mr. 
Fawcett from the House of Commons. The meeting gave no sign 
of agreeing with the Government official, but we wish, for his own 
sake, that Mr. Fawcett would treat Mr. Gladstone’s Government less 
as if it were a creature of Satan, and hea rebuking angel of light. 


Bishop Moriarty has gone in against the Home-Rule party in 
Kerry, and given in his adhesion to the candidature of Mr. 
Dease in a very temperate and sagacious letter, which shows 
how reasonable the Catholic clergy of Ireland would be, but for 
the mischievous influence of Cardinal Cullen, who demands, 
nominally at least, in his address delivered on Tuesday in the 
Roman Catholic Cathedrai, Marlborough Street, that the edu- 
cation of Irish Catholics shall be handed over bodily to the 
Catholic clergy in Ireland. This is almost as absurd as the 
Home Rule demand itself, and much less likely to please anybody 
except Cardinal Cullea and those devoted to him. We doubt if it 
would please Bishop Moriarty. Weare sure it would not please the 
Irish people. ‘The principle laid down by Mr. Gladstone for the 
Government of Ireland,—to let the Irish people decide on purely 
local questions for themselves,—would solve the Education ques- 
tion, but probably not in Cardinal Cullen's sense,—much more 
likely in Bishop Moriarty’s sense, who, though he resists the fana- 
tical Home-Rule movement, is not at all disposed to strain the 
influence of the Roman clergy over the people. Indeed, he says, in 
his own wise and moderate way, in his address to the electors of 
Kerry :—“ It is right, however, to premise that no question of 
faith or morals is involved in this election contest. You must 
not, therefore, wonder, or be scandalized if your clergy differ in 


opinion. Nor will it be a moral wrong if you differ from them.” | 


We wish our shrieking anti-Catholic politicians would remember 
that their policy tends directly to strengthen the hands of such 
prelates as Cardinal’ Cullen against such prelates as Bishop 
Moriarty. 

Lord E. Fitzmaurice addressed his constituents at Calne on 


Friday week, in a speech of some importance as an indication of 
the next great struggle coming. He wantsa radical reform of 


|to the Liberal party,” but ‘he made the remark in no spirit of 
unfriendliness.” The Ministers had used the Prerogative in a way 

| for which “ Ministers in other days had lost their heads,” but ‘he 

| made the remark in no spirit of unfriendliness.” It must be a 

| pleasanter thing to be Mr. Horsman’s enemy than his friend,—for 

_ the first may know what is coming, may expect his sentence to 
the block, and take measures accordingly. 


| —_—— -———_- -—- — 
| The Captain-General of Cuba, S. de. Valmaseda, appears to 
| have been compelled by the Volunteers to test the forbearance of 
;mankind. He has issued a proclamation declaring that after 
January 15 every insurgent captured, whether white or black, 
\shall be shot; that white women captured in the woods shall be 
, deported, and negro women restored to their owners, but con- 
| demned to wear a heavy chain for four years. The Cabinet of 
| Madrid has approved Valmaseda’s action, but, we presume, only 
| because he is scarcely a free agent. The only effect of the order 
| will be to compel every Cuban to fight to the death, but we 
| imagine the end cannot now be far off. An armed party in the 
state of fury in which the Volunteers are reported to be is sure to 
| outstep the endurable line, to shoot Americans, or to make some tre- 
| mendous blunder in the way of alienating friends. The American 
| Government is still pacific, but American temper is rising very high. 


| ‘The recent solar eclipse, of which two very admirable accounts 
| appear in Nature of this week, from the pens of Mr. Norman 
| Lockyer and Mr. J. P. Maclear, seems to have finally set at rest 
| the little doubt which still remained as to the character of the 
‘corona,’—to have proved completely that it is a solar appendage, 
and not due to the atmosphere of the earth. ‘The observations 
| were in one of the Indian stations very nearly spoiled by the 
excitement of the natives, who set the grass on fire by 
way of a hostile demonstration against the monster who 
was eating up the sun; and had not the flames been speedily 
stamped out by the European guard, the smoke might materially 
have injured the telescopic observations. ‘ ‘The rumours,” says 
Mr. Maclear, writing from Bekul, near Mangalore, on the Mala- 
bar coast, ‘‘ that our presence gave rise to among the natives were 
very amusing. First we heard that part of the sun was about to 
fall, and the wise men had come to the East to prevent it. Then, 
when the formidable-looking instruments were seen mounted on 
the fort, they thought there was a war, and we were engineers 
going to put the fort in order to prevent a landing. This was 
strengthened by the fact that the Glasgow practised at a target 
before returning to Ceylon. This theory gave place to a flood 
| about to descend, and that all the Europeans were coming to the 
| high ground to escape it.” The scientific observers must have felt 
| strangely amongst such critics of their proceedings,—critics, too, 
| who were British subjects; the complete iguorance not only of what 
| they were doing, but of the whole province of interests with which 
| these observers’ lives were identified, must have realized for them 
| marvellously the great chasm still existing between man and man. 





The Ring has not quite ruined New York. Mr. D. A. Wells, 


the Land Laws, not through equal division or the assumption of | formerly Commissioner of Revenue, has been appointed to report 
landed property by the State, but through the total abolition of | on the City Debt, and has ascertained that it amounts to about 
primogeniture, entail, settlement, and every part of the system | £25,000,000 sterling, at au average interest of 6 per cent. New 
which separates personalty from realty. ‘There should be free | York with her credit restored could raise money at 5 per cent., 
trade in land, and a system of local registers, so that land could be | and her dead-weight, therefore, need not be more than £1,250,000 
sold or bought like Consols. That reform is certain to be brought a year—a sum which, in a city with real estate assessed at 
forward some day, though it will have to be preceded by a radical | £400,000,000, or, say £20,000,000 a year, amounts to a rate of 
reform in the system on which lawyers are paid. They wonld be | 14d. in the pound—not a third of the average London rate. 
ruined, or nearly so, by any thorough-going registration of land | As the City can be splendidly governed for about £2,000,000 
as personalty, and have helped to defeat every such proposal. | more, and has, besides really enormous business wealth, it need 
On one occasion it was said publicly that the House of Commons | not, if honestly managed, fear a declaration of bankruptcy. 

was ‘‘white with attorney’s petitions ” against an Act which would | 


have been a mere step toward Lord E. Fitzmaurice’s proposal. The Times appears to believe we shall get the Tunnel under the 


—_ | Channel after all. At least it announces that the British Govern- 

‘* That very superior person,” as Mr. Disraeli called him, Mr. | ment has granted all needful concessions, and that ® Company has 
Horsman, addressed his constituents at Liskeard on Thursday. | been formed, with some great names on it, to run a driftway between 
The style of his address may be judged from his statement that ‘‘ he | Folkestone and Cape Grisnez, preparatory to making the tunnel. 
was not a friend who flattered,”—a remark always made in the ‘If the driftway can be cut safely through the chalk, the greatest 
spitit of the old Evangelical lady who “thinks it her duty to tell | difficulty, namely, a possible * fault ” in the chalk, will have been 
you of your faults,” and accordingly does your enemies’ work | shown not to exist, and the engineers can go on in safety. As the 
without your enemies’ excuse. Mr. Horsman ran over the usual | driftway, however, will cost from a million toa million anda half, 
list of charges against the Ministry, of which mankind is ! aud there is no guarantee either of success or interest, it may be a 
getting a little weary, and added the new one that it was | little difficult to raise the money. ‘The Times gives the project 
about to limit the rights of the minority, and so “ throw four columns of its largest type, but adds that “ there hangs over 


upon the House the reponsibility for which the Ministers | it an element of extreme uncertainty.” 


were alone responsible.” He declared that ‘‘a Liberal Govern- 


ment had passed a Conservative Education Act, and was false; Consols were on Friday 92} to 92). 
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“2 - tive little stories current among the Premier’s enemies always 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. point to this,—that he is a man to whom power is the Ko 
a | good, who for power will destroy anything or build up any- 

MR. ROEBUCK AT SHEFFIELD. thing, who is always pondering what treasure of the Constitu- 

72 Premier should give Mr. Roebuck an office, or that | tion he may sacrifice to keep his hungry wolves tolerably well 
seat among the Life Peers for which he avers with | fed and obedient. A notion of his insatiable ambition, his 
acidulated humility that he is now too old. Te would not be | overmastering crave for personal authority, an authority 
very on ae gg tor an ~~ 7 — or ere | —— he = make posse — feel, ~ —— - 
imperious in the Upper House than Lord Salisbury, and he quarters where one would scarcely expect to find it, and is 
has done the Government and its chief an important service, | made the justification for every kind and variety of that vice 
in oe to hea = — in ~_ a | oneal = ta ago so re ae with 
see themselves and be ashamed. ey are all as Roebuck, | limited liability. To rat is bad, but if he will not concede. 
but without that courage of his opinions which he certainly | this, that, or the other, why one rats on carefully selected 
possesses in almost as great a degree as Mr. Whalley. In| occasions. Of all the charges ever brought against the 
every club, at every public meeting, in every Tory newspaper, | Premier this is certainly the commonest, the least 
they are muttering little sentences, the aggregate drift of authorized, and the easiest to expose. What does an unscru- 
which they have never seen till the ex-Member for | pulous English-speaking statesman, thirsty for power and 
Sheffield, wild with ambition, boiling with hatred, foaming | solicitous of followers, whether American or English, in- 
with political passion, snatched them all up, gathered | variably do# He panders to the special prejudices of the 
them into one monstrous accusation, and flung it with | strongest class of the community. Well, Mr. Gladstone’s special 
his whole force at the unhappy Premier’s head,—a hand | offence, the very root of bitterness in those who hate him, is 
grenade made of little morsels of carefully solidified mud. | that he does just the contrary, that when he panders, if he 
Mr. Gladstone, bellows the Standard, has only one object, | panders at all, he panders to the weakest. If there is a body of 
and that is his own autocratic power. He is a reckless| voters who are powerless in England and detested by the 
Revolutionist, yells the Advertiser. Very dangerous and | majority in the United Kingdom, it is the Catholics, and Mr. 
unintelligible man, sighs _the Pall Mall Gazette. His Gladstone is said to be always pandering to Paul Cullen. If 
haughtiness is atrocious, whispers one club man. He means | there is a body of men powerful in society it is the Peers, and 
to abolish the Church, moans the parson. He is an associate Mr. Gladstone is always “‘ putting up their backs.” If there isa 
of Dilke, thunders the country gentleman of the Sir G. | force powerful in the middle-class it is the income-taxpayers, 
Jenkinson type. Is he sincere? asks the cynic, who has had a | and Mr. Gladstone heaps stones on their special burdens with, 
request refused. I believe he will never resign, groans | as we conceive, injudicious readiness. If there is a corpora- 
Tadpole to Taper, but will upset everything sooner than go | tion which it is dangerous to offend it is the Association of 
out. These charges are all true, screams Mr. Roebuck, and | Licensed Victuallers, and Mr. Gladstone can hardly keep himself 
all consistent. Mr. Gladstone is an infamous plotter, a man | from knocking them on the head as enemies to society. If there is 
who has deliberately conceived the plan of raising himself to | a division of the Electorate which is over-powerful and has a 
the position in England occupied by M. Thiers in France, and | fixed set of ideas, it is the working-men, and Mr. Gladstone is 
who sticks at nothing to obtain his end. To attach the | continually telling them that the one counsel they dislike, to 
Radicals and Nonconformists to him he disestablished the | help themselves, is the first counsel political economists like 
{rish Church. Toattach the Irish farmers to him he deprived | himself must give them. The road to power in England is 
the landlords of their rights. To attach the Catholics to} simple enough to anybody with the necessary qualifications of 
him he will build up the Catholic Church. To attach the | brain, knowledge, and position. A successful statesman has 
mob he egged on the attack on Hyde Park railings. “ Behind | only to be typically English, to defy foreign nations, to sympa- 
the noisy, rough, uncouth vagabonds who levelled those rails thize with the rich, to leave social questions alone, to give 
thee was . “ tage some — At mage to we to B eng except police, sear . —— the ot 4 
govern England,” a power pushing them on for its own advan- | Service, and he may reign, as Lord Palmerston reigned, 
tage. So there was behind Dilke, who is a “sagacious | almost a dictator. Mr. Gladstone has the necessary abilities 
scion,” and will profit by his sagacity ; so there is behind |—even Mr. Roebuck admits that—and if, as his enemies affirm, 
Odger, whois to be one of the three Triumvirs. The baronet’s | he always does the contrary of all this, if he is always court- 
“wisdom” and the workman’s influence are alike used to/| ing a detested creed and comforting a distrusted province, if 
farther the purposes of one man whose main quality | he crouches to foreign powers and stirs up ever-burning social 
“in his home ” as in the State, is “¢ feminine vindictiveness,” questions, if he never sympathizes with the rich and is always 
— i agemegs.ore ~~ ee 4 aan Roe- —_ —- or oagmren a 
uck, e ex-Member for Sheffield knows it well, for in| would it not at all events seem to follow that he is 
this astute and secret plotter, this orator with such command | not ravening for power? His enemies’ usual charges may be 
over the resources of deception, this man “who wields a/ true, or Mr. Roebuck’s charge may be true, but it is visibly 
scourge over England,” this Minister who overthrows impossible that both can be trae—that Mr. Gladstone can be 
Churches, and destroys park rails, and menaces the Peers, plotting for power by perpetual efforts to gratify the weak. 
_ me =< rah nage - all rn veil of pro- | . wg es — - Se — . the 
ound secrecy, there is a terrible weakness, ‘He is a man so | strong, fighting Protestant and not Catholic, Peer and not poor 
incontinent of tongue that he cannot maintain his own counsel, | man, majority and not minority ? Or if his method is intrigue, 











but out it comes. What is within him he must declare. | why does he select the lowly as objects of his baseness? He 
During the whole of the last election there was no single | beards the Bench, the Bar, and the Lords to promote a value- 
speech, I think I might say pretty nearly, that he made in his | less follower, and Mr. Roebuck exclaims, what subtlety! he 
campaign through Lancashire, in which he did not allude in | offers justice to one-sixth of the people, thereby exasperating 
some way to the Sheffield victories. He obtained his end—| five-sixths, and Tories exclaim, what arrogance! Let us have 
for me, as far as my body is concerned, a very happy | at least a little consistency in mud-throwing, or at all events, 
one, for I am now particularly well, and very happy.’ | an explanation how, in a great country like this, it can pay 
The body is happy, and one perceives the undaunted soul|a great Minister to fawn upon the weak, to browbeat the 
defies the oppressor, and in Sheffield itself, in the place of | strong, to prostrate himself before the oppressed. Those-acts 
his victories, denounces and exposes him to a horrified world. | are at least unusual enough to deserve further exposition. 
Tear’em’s teeth are in the flesh of the midnight burglar, and| If we were to bring a party charge against Mr. Gladstone, it 
Tear’em’s bark, raised in the extremity of the occasion to an | would be the exact opposite of Mr. Roebuck’s,—that he has in 
ear-piercing howl, will speedily awaken all the unconscious | his public life too little of the plotter, too much of the “ arro- 
inmates of the house. _gance”’ almost inseparable from singlemindedness; that he 
We should scarcely have persuaded ourselves to notice | goes to his end, the good of the whole people, with too little 
this nonsense, which is intellectually not a bit better than Mr. | heed of the antipathies he may excite, or the interests he may 
Whalley’s suspicions of Jesuit priests, or Continental Conserva- | irritate, or the institutions he may endanger. He has too 
tives’ apprehensions of the International, or old women’s little sense that opinion may be prejudiced, or an interest 
thoughts about the objects of comets, if it were not that Mr. irresistible, or an abuse grown into the very flesh of the 
Roebuck has expressed, in a ridiculous manner, perhaps the | electorate, to be always so successful a party leader as many 
most popular, and unquestionably the most absurd, of all the | who are his inferiors both in purpose and in brain. No 
charges against Mr. Gladstone current in Tory society. All plotter, no man who cared even enough about popularity with 
the sarcasms, innuendoes, bitter little speeches, and imagina- | the electors would have done so much for Ireland, or have 
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sanctioned either budget of last year, or have allowed the | emergency requiring the changes may not be so great in either 
Licensing Bill to be brought in, or have economized so fre- | of these countries as it was in Ireland, the principle holds as 
quently in salaries, or, in short, have done any one of all | true in the former cases as in the other. Mr. Fawcett might 
the wicked things which have brought down on his head precisely as well say that because it was right to give complete 
such storms of wrath, such showers of mutually destructive | parliamentary self-government to the Australian and Canadian 
charges, opponents so opposed to each other as Mr. Fawcett | colonies, it was necessarily wrong to break up the untimely 
and Sir George Jenkinson, Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Vernon and inappropriate parliamentary government of Jamaica, or 
_that because a very peculiar marriage law is supposed to work 
well in Scotland, it should be introduced at once into England 
. : and Ireland. We are not discussing the questions themselves, 
PROFESSOR FAWCETT’S INDICTMENT. | only ‘a particular argument for them, and we ask Mr. Fawcett 
E should sincerely regret to see ihe prophecy fulfilled | seriously if a Government would have been in its senses which 
W which the junior Member for Brighton told his consti- | had proposed to extend the disestablishment and disendowment 
tuents on Monday that kind friends had so freely communi-| principle at the present time to England, or to have spon- 
cated to him, to the effect that he had not “the ghost of a/| taneously offered Great Britain a tenant-right measure 
chance” of ever representing Brighton again. Widely as we | like that of Ireland, without any audible demand from the 
often differ from him, and truly as we regret the dicta- | tenant-farmers of this island for such a law? Mr. Faweett 
torial jar in his habitual tone of treating almost all shades of | knows perfectly well that in such matters a Government is 
Liberalism that differ from his own, but most of all those | bound not to anticipate a public opinion that as yet never has 
which are represented by the Government under all the neces- | been, and perhaps never may be formed, and that it is the 
sary difficulties and restrictions of official responsibility, we | merest carping to turn these great and beneficent Irish reforms 
should be exceedingly sorry to see his place tacant in a House | into reproaches against the Ministry for shrinking from an 
where his high spirit, his carefully-reasoned independence of | extension of their idea to countries where, as far as can be at 
view, his complete absence of respect for persons, and his present ascertained, these measures would be rejected with 
resolute opposition to the unreasonable side of democracy no | angry surprise. 
less than to oligarchy, have earned for him a well-deserved in-| Again, take Mr. Fawcett’s bitter impatience of the Educa- 
fluence and a characteristic position. The man who balances | tion Act for establishing what he ridicules as “ permissive 
his not very reasonable yote against the dowry of the Princess | compulsion,”—a sort of compulsion which has resulted in 
Louise by an eloquent protest against the attempt to tax a class | leaving all the rural districts entirely free from compulsion, 
for the benefit of the whole nation,—who, while he demands | and establishing it only in the towns. There, again, we main- 
extension of household suffrage to the counties, and a redistri- | tain that he is simply complaining of a beginning for not 
bution of seats in proportion to population, earnestly vindicates | being the end, that he is about as wise as a physician 
the rights of minorities drowned in the nation by their too even | who should start by administering as his very first dose the 
distribution through it, to win some sort of real representation | maximum quantity of a strong drug which any patient will 
for themselves by combination and co-operation,—who is not | bear. Of course, the rural districts have as yet got no com- 
afraid to say that he values individual liberty so highly that | pulsion, and have got an amount of school accommodation 
rather than admit the right of two-thirds of the ratepayers of exceeding the wants of those who actually attend. That was 
any parish to deprive the other third of their glass of beer, he | precisely what the Government wished, and wisely wished. 
would infinitely rather never enter the House of Commons | They are beginning, like Mr. Fawcett, though in a slower 
again,—deserves to be heard attentively by all who love justice | way, to complain of having all that expense put upon them 
and fair play. We value highly Mr. Fawcett’s influence in the | for inadequate results ; they are beginning slowly to grudge the 
House of Commons,—an influence which, however crotchetty | towns their superior power of compelling attendance; they 
and acrid, is always used on the side of high principle ; and | are beginning tobe prepared for compulsion, which two years ago 
we cannot show our value for it better than by indicating | would simply have caused violent resistance and angry reaction. 
carefully what we regard as the grave faults of his speech,—its | But all this shows how much wiser the Government was than 
unpractical political standards, and its excessive acerbity of Mr. Fawcett. There is no peril greater than that of fore- 
tone,—faults which we cannot better convey in a general way ing a complete educational system on an unprepared and 
than by saying that he speaks like a man who bitterly | reluctant people. By making compulsion permissive, the 
resents the sin committed by a government of the nine-| Government enabled it to be used where public opinion is 
teenth century in that it is not what he might perhaps already prepared for it, and to be delayed where it 


less unreasonably expect from some government of the twen- is not,—and that was precisely what was wanted. When 
tieth century,—that if he had lived in the days of Wyclif, he | Mr. Fawcett asks his audience who ever heard before of 


would have upbraided it severely for not being the age of Luther, | such an anomaly as ‘permissive compulsion,’ we may ask 
—that he would nave been offended with Sir Robert Walpole | him in reply whether he ever heard of the legal authority of a 
for not reforming Parliament in the sense of Lord Grey’s| parent. ‘That is precisely permissive compulsion, and it is 








Harcourt. 





great measure,—that he would have severely reprimanded 
Mr. Addington for not imposing compulsory education, and 
Lord Liverpool for failing to apply competitive examinations 
to the reform of the Civil Service. Perhaps, however, Mr. 
Fawcett will point out to us that in his speech at Brighton the 
other day, he really did acknowledge deliberately the principle 
that there is a time for everything, and that there are some 


things, which he thinks good, for which this is not the time. | 
We heartily acknowledge and congratulate him on the admis- | 
sion. He would not conceal, he said, the opinion he held, | 
that “ for many reasons it is unwise to raise the question of | 


Republicanism at the present time.” That is wise. But 


would not this admission that there are laws of development | 


in politics, that some proposals which might be ripe for 
discussion a few years or a generation or generations hence 


legalized for precisely the same reason as permissive compul- 
sion was legalized in the Education Act,—in order to give an 
elastic training-power, capable of being adapted to a variety 
| of different circumstances the importance of which could not 
be estimated by any central authority. If Mr, Fawcett in his 
impatience had committed us at one plunge to universal com- 
pulsion in education, he would have also committed us at one 
plunge to a violent popular reaction of the most dangerous 
_kind against education. Mr. Fawcett cannot bear development. 
He would have voted for summer without a spring, and objected 
on principle to the gradations of twilight. 

But one, at least, of Mr. Fawcett’s bitterest attacks on the 
Government is not even excusable out of consideration for the 
impatience of his political temperament. He bitterly attacks 
the Government for its “ onesided economy,” for its “ partial 
retrenchments,” for rgtaining sinecures for the rich and curtly 


would be unripe now, go a great way towards reforming the | 
assumptions of his own speech, especially in relation to his | refusing money to the poor,—the last point being illustrated 
strictures on the Government,—since any government is simply | by its grudging policy about Epping Forest. We are with Mr. 
self-condemned if it attempt to carry with it a representative | Fawcett on the latter point, but we say unhesitatingly that 
assembly in a proposal for which neither the people nor their ; when he charges the Government with deliberately sustain- 
representatives are prepared ? Let us consider his speech a| ing ‘“sinecures for the rich,” he is speaking in the spirit of 
little in relation to this particular point. | blind prejudice. Was the suppression of the Mastership of the 

He begins his strictures by the sarcastic remark that as the Mint a sustaining of sinecures for the rich? Have the 
Government is never tired of taking credit for its two great | bitterly-condemned savings in judicial appointments, — the 
Irish measures,—the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the long-suppressed appointment of Judge of the Queen’s Bench, 
Protestant Church in Ireland, and the Tenant-Right Act, it | for instance, by no means an economy of which we approve,— 
might recollect that a principle which is good for Ireland can- | been instances of sustaining “‘sinecures for the rich” # Were 
not be bad for Scotland and England, and that though the | the economies in relation to the Boards of Inland Revenue and 
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of Customs sustainings of “sinecures for the rich”? Was 
the suppression of Mr. Barry’s office as Architect to the Houses 
of Parliament an attempt to sustain “ sinecures for the rich’’? 
We are no zealots for the policy of cheeseparing for the sake 
of cheeseparing; but we declare that no Government ever 


sihowed more honest purpose in the, matter of economy,— | 


whether always wise or not is quite another business,—than 
this; and we assert especially that Mr. Fawcett’s petulant 


charge that the Government has cared nothing for economy | 


in pieces of valuable preferment, while urging harshly economy 
in relation to the wages of the poor, is conspicuously false. 

We may add that as Mr. Fawcett is so severe on the 
Government for its asserted wish to invite defeat on that 
clause of the Ballot Bill which threw the Election Expenses on 
the Constituencies,—a clause on which we heartily sympa- 
thize with him,—he might have thrown part of the 
blame on his “friend,” “that distinguished barrister and 
accomplished lawyer,” Mr. Vernon Harcourt (whom Mr. 
Fawcett goes out of his way to compliment highly be- 
cause he too is making himself very disagreeable to the Govern- 
ment),—a gentleman who in the name of popular constituencies 
brought all the pressure he could to bear against this import- 
ant clause, and had certainly more to do with defeating it than 
any insincerity on the part of the Government which intro- 
duced it. But Mr. Fawcett makes very light of the sins of mem- 
bers below the gangway, though, if they were committed by the 
Government, he would hardly be able to denounce them in 
strong enough language. 

We are by no means, as our readers know, mere apologists 
for Mr. Gladstone’s Government. We hold quite as strongly 
as Mr. Fawcett, that in the appointment of Sir Robert Collier 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council by the help of 
a “ colourable evasion of the law,’”’ the Government was guilty 
of a blunder quite criminal in its magnitude and the mis- 
chievousness of its precedent. We regard, with him, the dis- 
position of the Government to ignore the claims of the people 
of London to open spaces like Epping Forest as most blamable, 
though we refer it to that excessive and almost blind craving 
for economy which Mr. Fawcett only admits where it is hostile 
to the interests of the poor, but which the Government show 
quite as conspicuously in suppressing what Mr. Fawcett calls 
* sinecures for the rich.” We blame the Government for much 
for which Mr. Fawcett, if it were not physically impossible 
for him to get a word of praise of the Government beyond his 
throat without all the sensations of spasmodic choking, would 


praise it,—for its shilly-shallying with Russia as to the Black- | 
Sea question, for its want of courage in not firmly and boldly pro- | 


testing against the principle of annexations that take no account 
of the wishes of the people annexed,—for its apparent (we hope 
it may be only apparent) cowardice in not putting fully in force in 
relation to the higher education of Ireland the principles which 
Mr. Gladstone has announced as governing his Irish policy,— 


principles which Mr. Fawcett’s own proposal in relation to the | 


University of Dublin by no means adequately satisfies. But 
we are not disposed to find no good thing in the Government 
because we find many faults with it. And if Mr. Fawcett 
could only take in good part the criticism with which we will 
sum up our remarks on his speech, we believe it might be of 
really high service to a political reputation the noble inde- 
pendence and high spirit of which we sincerely respect. That 
criticism is, that a mere fault-finder who is unable to appreciate 
the good qualities visible in the object of his criticism, cannot 
possibly have the proper influence of an independent critic. 
Nobody will believe that Mr. Fawcett is wholly in the right, 
and such a Government as the present wholly in the wrong ; 
on the contrary, the animus of acrid prejudice which produces 
a speech so brimful of dislike and contempt, is sure to weigh 
with every impartial mind in a sense hostile to the intellectual 
weight and moral impartiality of the man who spoke it. 


THE APPEARANCE OF SHARP PRACTICE IN “THE 
AMERICAN CASE.” 


HE more we consider “the American Case,’’ the more 


painfully the inexplicable, or if explicable, discreditable | 
forcing of the natural meaning of the Treaty, and of the) 
Protocols which gave rise to the Treaty, strikes upon our | 


minds. We have never been amongst those to decry the 
American people, or even the American diplomacy. It would 
be impossible to speak with more cordial respect of any nation 
on the surface of the earth than that with which we have 
uniformly spoken of the great Transatlantic Republic, not 
only in relation to its recent civil struggle, but in relation also 





| to the particular grievance against England which is now the 
subject of arbitration at Geneva. Of the American Commis. 
sioner there, Mr. Adams, who so long and so honourably con. 
ducted the duties of his difficult and responsible embassy 
in London, we have repeatedly expressed our very high estj- 


mate. We have, moreover, steadily maintained that if, while 
England had been repressing an insurrection, such g 
cruiser as the Alabama had escaped under precisely 


similar circumstances from an American port to cruise 
against British commerce, the English people would have 
felt the grievance not less keenly than the American people 
have actually felt it, and possibly even have given more 
| arrogant and insulting expression to their feelings than the 
American people have actually given. No one, therefore, 
| can justly accuse us of coming to the consideration of “the 
} American Case” with prejudiced eyes, expectant of evil, and 
determined to see what we expected. Nor need we add that, 
| as a matter of course, we assumed that the ‘American Case’ 
would demand, and fairly demand, much which at first sight 
| we should think unjust, and decline to concede. That must 
| always happen in every controversy, from the very fact that 
_ there are two sides to the question, and that those who stand 
on one side see much which those who stand on the opposite 
| side fail to see, and fail to see much which their opponents 
| see. But we confess we did expect that the terms of the Treaty 
and the language of the Protocols would be interpreted as 
| well by the American Government as by our own in their 
| natural and straightforward meaning. We should have been as 
‘incredulous, if anyone had told us that claims would be raised 
| which, on the obvious construction of the preliminaries of 
| the Treaty and the Treaty itself, had been explicitly abandoned, 
|as if we had been told that Lord Mayo had deliberately over- 
'reached an Indian Prince. We believe the American people 
'to desire frank and ingenuous dealings with all nations, and 
above all with Great Britain. We believe that no Americans 
desire that frankness and ingenuousness of policy more earn- 
estly than General Grant and Mr. Fish. Yet it seems to us 
in the highest degree difficult to explain the procedure of the 
American Government in the matter of this arbitration in any 
manner which does not contain a flavour of the unscrupulous 
attorney's sharp practice. We should be loth indeed to assert 
that it is so. We will still believe that some explanation may 
be given which removes the strong apparent presumption of 
unfair and almost crooked policy. But that the difficulty 
should strike any impartial critic of the circumstances will be 
plain to everybody who only considers the following facts. 
At the Conference held at Washington on March 8, the Ameri- 
| can Commissioners, after remarking that “ the loss and destruc- 
tion of private property which had thus far been presented 
amounted to about fourteen millions of dollars ( say £2,800,000) 
without interest, which amount was liable to be greatly 
increased by claims which had not been presented,” and that 
‘“‘the cost to which the Government had been put in the pur- 
‘suit of cruisers could easily be ascertained by certificates of 
Government accounting officers ;’’ added, that ‘in the hope of 
an amicable settlement, no estimate was made of the indirect 
losses, without prejudice, however, to the right to indemnifi- 
cation on their account, in the event of no such settlement 
being made.” At the same sitting, “the American Commis- 
sioners further stated that they hoped that the British Com- 
missioners would be able to place upon record an expression of 
regret by Her Majesty’s Government for the depredations 
committed by the vessels whose acts were now under discus- 
sion. They also proposed that the Joint High Commission 
should agree upon a sum which should be paid by Great Britain 
to the United States in satisfaction of all the claims and the 
interest thereon.” The British Commissioners of course declined 
to agree upon any such sum, as their contention was that they 
had, at all events, a strong case in the eyes of any impartial 
authority against their liability at all, but said they were 
willing to refer the question of their liability to a fair arbi- 
tration; and in the sitting of the 5th April, the American 
Commissioners, having referred “to the hope which they had 
expressed on the 8th of March,” inquired “ whether the British 
Commissioners were prepared to place upon record an expres- 
sion of regret by Her Majesty’s Government for the depreda- 
tions committed by the vessels whose acts were under dis- 
cussion ;” to which an affirmative answer having been given, 
/“the American Commissioners accepted this expression of 
regret as very satisfactory to them, and as a token of kindness, 
|and said that they felt sure it would be so received by the 
| Government and people of the United States.” Now, 


‘we ask, would a settlement of the differences between 
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—_—_— 
the two peoples agreed upon under such circumstances and in 


such terms as these be regarded by any sober judge, in the 
absence of any explicit or implicit declaration to the 
contrary, as an “amicable settlement” or not? Be it 
observed that the American Government had expressly waived 
any estimate of “the indirect losses” ‘in the hope of an 
amicable settlement, without prejudice, however, to the right 
to indemnification on their account, in the event o/ no such 
settlement being agreed to.” In reference to this “ amicable 
settlement,” the American Government had laid special 
emphasis on a British expression of regret that the depredations 
had taken place,—an expression of regret agreed to by the 
British Government, and accepted by the American Govern- 
ment “as very satisfactory to them,” “as a token of kind- 
ness,” and as certain to be so received by the Government and 
people of the United States. It is quite true that at the 
sitting of the 8th of March the American Commissioners 
had also expressed a hope that the British Commis- 
sioners would agree at once to pay down a lump sum 
by way of indemnity without any reference to arbitra- 
tion, and that this was declined. But no hint even was 
thrown out that this was one of the conditions, regarded 
by the American Government as essential to an “amicable ” 
settlement; the “hope ” they had expressed on the 8th March, 
they themselves referred to again on the 5th April, in refer- | 
ence solely to the expression of British regret ; that hope was 
gratified ; and if the settlement actually agreed upon by them 
was not “ amicable,’ what cou/d those expressions of satisfac- 
tion, and their frank acceptance of the British apology as “a 
token of kindness,” possibly mean? If a settlement ushered 
in in such terms is not an *“‘amicable”’ settlement, how is an | 
amicable settlement to be defined at all? An “amicable” 
settlement is, we suppose, a settlement which is regarded 
with “kindness” and “ satisfaction ;’ and that the settle- | 
ment actually agreed upon was regarded by the Americans 
with kindness and satisfaction, the American Commissioners 
formally avowed, and reduced their declaration to writing in the 
Protocol. After this, is it conceivable that the solution jointly 
agreed to was not “amicable’? But if ‘ amicable,” the 
claim for indirect losses was to be waived, and only the direct 
insisted on. We really cannot see what conceivable answer | 
can be made to this, unless it be that a distinct oral communi- | 
cation was made to Lord Ripon that no settlement would be 
regarded by the United States as ‘amicable ” in the sense of 
the declaration of the 8th March, which should refer the claims 
to arbitration at all, instead of settling them out of hand. Of| 
such a declaration we need hardly say that England has heard | 
nothing, either through the speech of Lord Ripon in the House | 
of Lords, or in any other fashion. Yet, if there were no| 
such declaration, it seems to us clear, beyond the possibility | 
of doubt, that the sense in which the Treaty was negotiated | 
assumed that no claim for indirect losses would be pressed. 
Again, judging of the matter not merely by the protocols 
of the negotiations, but by the Treaty itself, the wording 
of the Treaty, as we pointed out last week, while it contains 
not a trace of any intention to demand indemnity for the 
indirect losses, contains one distinct indication that an indem- 
nity for only the direct losses was in question. The seventh | 
article, which determines the procedure of the Court now 
sitting at Geneva, in case it concludes the matter without the 
help of the Board of Assessors proposed for a more minute 
investigation of the separate claims, runs thus :—‘ The said 
Tribunal shall first determine, as to each vessel separately, 
whether Great Britain has by any act or omission failed 
to fulfil any of the duties set forth in the foregoing three 
rules, or recognized by the principles of International law 
not inconsistent with such rules, and shall certify such 
fact as to each of the said vessels. In case the Tribunal 
find that Great Britain has failed to fulfil any duty or duties 
as aforesaid, it may, if it think proper, proceed to award a sum 
in gross to be paid by Great Britain to the United States for 
all the claims referred to it.” Now that, we admit, does not 
say anything inconsistent with a demand of indemnity for | 
indirect losses, though it says nothing about any such de- 
mand. But then, in the tenth article, the Treaty goes on to 
specify what is to be done “in case the Tribunal finds that 
Great Britain has failed to fulfil any duty or duties as 
aforesaid, and does not award a sum in gross,’ and decides 
that in that case a Board of Assessors is to be appointed, 
“to ascertain and determine what claims are valid and what 
amount or amounts shall be paid by Great Britain to the 
United States on account of the liability arising from such 
failures as to cach vessel, according to the extent of such 


| 


‘that this settlement is an 


proposition that there is a “just price” 
namely, the cost of production, plus the maintenance of the 


matter of secondary moment. 


liability as decided by the Arbitrators.” Now the language 
of that article, in assuming distinctly that the indemnity was 
to be apportioned amongst the vessels named by the Arbi- 
trators as having escaped through the negligence of Great 
Britain, suggests most distinctly, if it does not positively 
affirm, that the losses to be indemnified were of the specific 
character which could be so apportioned? How would it be 
possible to decide how much the Alabama and how much the 
Shenandoah,—suppose she also were decided to have escaped 
illegally,—had contributed towards the prolongation of the war 
and the necessity of transferring the commercial marine to neu- 
tral flags? Such an apportionment would be simply impossible, 
and yet the Board of Assessors is supposed to compute such 
losses, and such losses only, as can be apportioned amongst 
the individual cruisers. We maintain, then, that the plain 
meaning of the Treaty supports, both by what it says and by 
what it does not say, the plain meaning of the protocols,— 
‘amicable settlement,’ and that 
no claim is to be pressed by the United States for indirect 
losses under such a settlement as this. 

And yet the United States’ case asks for compensation for 
the indirect losses due to the transfer of the commercial marine 
to neutral flags, and for general prolongation of the war! 
We ailirm that this is, if not sharp practice, wholly unworthy 
of a great country like the United States, and explicable only 
by some oral communication of which we have heard nothing, 
and which we can hardly believe to have taken place. Still 
our own Government ought to inform us explicitly whether 
any such explanation can be offered. If it can, we fear our 
negotiators have been taken in, and do not deserve the credit 
they had, as we believed, fairly won. If it can not, we fear 


|the United States are guilty of a policy which can hardly 


be called honourable, and is certainly quite unworthy. 
We have no wish to decide hastily on the matter. But 
we do think we ought to have a very speedy and official 
explanation from our own Government of the apparent in- 
congruity between the Treaty and the Case. If the United 
States, in order to win popularity at the elections, should have 
been guilty of straining to the utmost the letter, and violating 
the spirit, of their Treaty, we should hope that Congress would 
call to account instead of supporting so discreditable a pro- 
ceeding. But we confess ourselves hardly able to believe it, 
and yet, if that has not been the case, our own Government 
has been guilty of the blander of painting its own diplomatic 


|achievement in colours very different from those which the 


result warrants, and of adding another to the list of its grave 
recent blunders. That, too, we can hardly believe; but any 
third explanation of the matter we are quite unable to suggest. 
M. THIERS’ LAST SPEERCIHI. 

T is very difficult to decide whether M. Thiers is a Pro- 
tectionist, or only a politician who thinks it expedient for 
party purposes to advocate Protection. le has, it is true, 
always posed before the world as an “ obstinate ’’ Protec- 
tionist, has maintained in office and out of ollice the absurd 
for everything— 


producer, plus about ten per cent. for profit—and has argued 
that whenever this price could not be obtained the foreign 
competitor must be weighted with artificial burdens. That 
has been the substance of his economic speeches for many a 
long day, but it will be observed that it has usually been very 
convenient to him to maintain this doctrine. In his first great 
speech against the English Treaty, his single and manifest 
object was to alienate the peasantry and the * country party ” 
generally from the Imperial Government, by suggesting that 


‘they ought to be protected in the sale of their produce, beet- 
'root especially, against the foreigner; and he only failed 


because the peasantry, just then very prosperous, believed 
that “the Emperor knew all about it.” Ue used his 
figures as weapons against political adversaries, not as 
the data for any scientific theory, and we cannot avoid 
a@ suspicion that he is doing so once more, that at 
heart he belongs to the old Continental school of politi- 
cians, who believed that the object of finance was to fill 
the Treasury by the means least likely to excite insurrection, 
the wisdom or even the morality of those means being 

That undoubtedly is the secret 
thesis by which Russian statesmen defend their brandy mono- 
poly and their consequent severities against preachers of teetotal- 
ism, by which Italians support their cruel grist tax, and by which 
many States of Germany once extenuated their permission of 
public gambling, and it was once entertained by half the finan- 
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ciers of the world. It is, we suspect, the latent idea of M. 
Thiers, who, indeed, has explained in his recent speeches, and 
especially in the speech of Saturday last, his method of think- 


ing on finance. He must, he observes, very truly and very | 


wisely, maintain credit, and consequently keep the Treasury 
full. He must also, he remarks, as we think diplomatically, 
pay £8,000,000 to the Bank in order to enable it to reduce its 
paper circulation, which, be it remembered, he has, not six 
weeks ago, passed a law to extend. As we conceive, he 
wants this money as a reserve fund for eventualities, 


which he can take from the Bank at any moment; but. 


at all events he wants it, and in addition to it a great 


sum, £3,000,000 a year, for the improvement of the Army. | 


But for these two items he would not need this year any 


extra taxes at all, but these he declines to surrender, or even | 
We have starved the Army, he cries. “As! 


to postpone. 
for the War budget, we will discuss that, and you will see 


that for the last thirty years we have been living under delu- | 


sions which I often endeavoured to dissipate. I have never 
ceased saying to friend and foe, ‘One day you will cruelly 


regret the way in which the interests of the Army are neg-| 
lected. One day we shall have a terrible surprise.’ It is | 


some consolation to think that we are about to shake off 


these illusions, which allowed us to sleep on the brink of an/| 


abyss, and believe we were strong when we were weak.” The 
Treasury is to be full that the Army may be strong, and 
therefore, says M. Thiers, with a simplicity which seems to 
Englishmen almost infantine, but which will strike many 
Continental politicians as admirable, “I looked round to see 


what was not taxed enough.” He wanted to “ make a haul,” | 


at once, and with certainty, and threw in his net wherever he 
saw fish, even though they were in spawn, and he might be 


destroying the yield of future years. Sugar “could pay,” | 


and coffee, so their burden was nearly doubled. Alcohol 


could pay, and tobacco, and paper, and journals, and letters 
sent by post, and railway travellers, and so more was demanded | 
for luxuries and correspondence and the means of communi- | 


cation all at once. The different effects of these taxes, whether 
moral or material, were never considered; nothing was dis- 
cussed except the probable yield of an increased demand. 
Money, however, was still wanted, and M. Thiers turned to 
direct taxation, that is, in the first place, to the contribution 
fonciére, or land tax. He, however, rejected this at once. His 
reason, he says, was that land had above everything suffered 
during the war; but as the assertion is contrary to all 
experience, food being the first thing which rises in price 


during war, we shall not be guilty of injustice in believing | 
that M. Thiers was influenced by reluctance to worry the | 


peasants who elect the members whom he desires to attract, 
and whose action in 1848, when the Provisional Government 
placed an additional tenth on the land tax, he well remembers. 


These peasants, whose taxation is already heavy, very much | 
heavier than that borne by English proprietors, except in the | 


shape of the lawyers’ charges rendered necessary by unscien- 
tific tenures, would, it is feared, vote down the Republic, if its 
first result were an increase to the visible demand made by 
the State, and M. Thiers turned from the land to income, 
only to turn away. An income-tax would alienate the 
bourgeoisie, jealous in the extreme of revealing profits even 
to an official, and without the bourgeoisie where in the cities 
would be the Conservative Republic? A tax must be found 


" which would not be seen by the masses, and therefore not 


as Protectionist, but as politician, M. Thiers ‘ approved” 
his “tax of necessity,’ a terrible tariff on the manu- 
facturers’ raw material. Of course the Chambers of 
Commerce are alarmed. Of course the economists are 
furious. Of course the Bourses protest. But M. Thiers 
looks to the masses who cultivate, and not to the minority 
who manufacture, he knows very well that in the Assembly 
four members in five are elected by peasants, that they dare 
not go back and admit that they voted for the decime, that 
they will not force on an income-tax in spite of the Execu- 
tive, and that he can compel them to choose between economy 
—that is, the surrender of all projects of revindication, the 
abandonment of a spirited foreign policy, the reduction of 
France to the position of a larger Switzerland—and the tax 
on which he appears so obstinately bent. He goes on there- 
fore securely, daily offering them some alternative which he 
knows they dare not accept, but never offering the economies 
which they might sanction as far as their constituents are 
concerned, but which they cannot bear to propose, and hark- 
ing back after every failure and every omission to his original 
programme. We suspect that, in spite of the opposition, he 


| will win; that the majority, though aware he is wrong, will 
dread the elections too much to give effect to their own con- 
| victions. 

It is under the pressure of the same order of ideas that he 
denounces, with so much appearance of temper, the English 
Treaty. He probably does not dislike that Treaty particularly, 
If free to express his ideas, he would probably say that it was 
'a bad thing for Rouen and an excellent thing for the whole 
South of France, and a Treaty which any Government greatly 
desirous of an English alliance might reasonably make. He 
would if he thought the matter out try to define the cost of 
the agreement, and see if it was too much to give for the end 
desired. But he wants to discredit Bonapartism and 
he wants to raise revenue quickly, and he consequently 
tries to secure both ends at once by railing at the Treaty of 
which Napoleon was proud, and which places effective re- 
strictions on his power of imposing taxes invisible to the mass, 
The Treaty is deplorable because Napoleon made it and 
because it is in M. Thiers’ way, and not because the President 
thinks it injures the prosperity of France. We do not say 
that M. Thiers may not also be influenced by erroneous ideas 
|on finance, about which, like most French statesmen, he is 


| entirely uninstructed, and apt to rely on the opinion of mere 
“‘men of business’ who are not statesmen at all, but we do 
say that he subordinates these ideas very greatly—perhaps 
entirely—to his political objects, which are two,—to secure the 
acquiescence of the peasantry in the Republic as a form of 
| government not hostile to their interests, and to reorganize 
| within his own life-time and his own term of power the 
fighting strength of France. If he were not afraid of the 
peasantry, he would undoubtedly accept the easy, though 
unscientific proposal to add ten per cent. to existing taxes all 
round. If he were not bent on restoring the military 
strength of France, he would, as the /ebats says, let the 
Bank wait, and bring down the Military budget to twelve 
‘millions ; and if he were not in a furious hurry to do his work 
within a time clearly fixed in his own mind, he would tide 
‘over the next few years by small expedients, and allow a 
| scientific Commission to examine into the wisest methods of 
' creating the additional permanent revenue required. If his 
| system is found injurious, it can, he thinks, be repealed, as the 
free-trading States will always be pleased with reductions in 
' the tariff; but no fiscal measure can ruin France in a year or 
' two, and in this one he sees, or thinks he sees, a swift and 
} effective instrument for getting the money he needs. If he 
were English, as he said recently, he would be a free-trader ; 
but being a French ruler, with peasants to pacify, and trades- 
men to conciliate, and Sedan to avenge, he must have great 
sums by invisible means, must sweat France instead of bleed- 
ing her, and therefore, and only therefore, he is a Protectionist. 





THE “QUARTERLY’S” BIG SUGGESTION. 


YEOPLE—and there are a good many of them—who think 
that domestic politics are, as the Americans say, 
“‘welly played out,” that there will speedily be nothing 
left for the parties to quarrel over, should read a paper in 
the new number of the Quarterly Leview, called ‘‘ The Pro- 
letariat on a False Scent.’’ They will there find, in that 
gravest and most solid of Conservative publications, two pro- 
posals advanced by a writer who is obviously no friend either 
to Socialism or Democracy, who loathes Trades’ Unions, dis- 
believes peasant-proprictorship, and despises the “ Social 
Alliance,”” which will, we imagine, cause them to doubt for 
five minutes at all events whether everything is quite settled 
and polities finally exhausted. One of them is that the 
extinction of the great mass of retail traders ought to be one 
of the first objects of the community, and more especially of 
the Proletariat ; and the other is that the population of Great 
Britain ought to be rehoused by the aid or through the direct 
agency of theState and the Municipalities. On the Reviewer's 
first suggestion we have little to say beyond this, that 
it is of very little use to prove, as he has done, the mere 
economic case. It may be very true—nay, it is truae—that the 
excessive multiplication of retail traders and the still more ex- 
cessive subdivision of their functions causes immense loss to the 
labouring classes—who have, in fact, to maintain a hundred 
distributors where one would do,—and that *‘ any contriv- 
ance or regulation (if that were possible) that should reduce 
the number of retailers by 50 or 70 per cent. would probably 
be the greatest practical and immediate boon to the working- 
classes that could be devised,” but the proposition is almost 
The writer repudiates State in- 


too abstract for discussion. 
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terference with the retailers ; and as any form of competition 
with them, through the intervention of great capitalists or 
combinations of little tradesmen to work large general stores 
—an experiment we should greatly like to see tried—or co- 
operation among the buyers, is already legal, we see nothing 
to which the politician can address himself. Parliament 
cannot limit the number of retail dealers in a district as it 
limits the number of public-houses, without the risk of an 
evil greater than the one now endured, that of investing 
monopolists with the power of charging any price they 
choose. If there are any legal impediments to combination or 
co-operation, the workmen have only fo point them out to 
have them swept away, but beyond this there is as yet no 
case even for discussion. 

The second proposal is far more serious, so large that it will 
take away the breath of many readers, and so definite that it 
can be dealt with almost as readily as if it were already formu- 
lated in a Bill. The Quarterly Reviewer asserts that the Pro- 
letariat of Great Britain is infamously lodged in houses or rooms 
lacking most of the requirements of health or civilization, too 
often far from the scene of labour, and usually in the cities 
unreasonably costly. That assertion, though very broad, and 
liable to some qualification as respects special localities, is in 
the main true. The fact is suspected by cottagers, is asserted 
by artizans, is admitted by the entire medical profession and 
the vast bulk of the clergy, and is not denied by anybody not 
interested in denying it. Taking it, therefore, as a fact, the 
Reviewer maintains that as it is clearly beyond the power 
of the Proletariat to secure a remedy for themselves, 
“they being unable to purchase sites, lay on water, 
secure good air, or provide drainage,” it is the duty of 
the community to secure these things for them, or rather 
to secure to them the means of securing them. “It 
has been proved by some at least of the associations for 
the improvement of the dwellings of the metropolitan poor, 
that a steady dividend of five per cent. can be obtained under 
sound and business-like conditions of administration. There- 


'If he does, he is proposing something which would be de- 


nounced as confiscation; and if he does not, the State will 


‘certainly, at one point or another of the experiment, have to do 


the work for itself,—have, in fact, either directly or through 
the municipality, to become the landlord of the people, 
and either draw rent or sell the houses at a losing 
price. We do not know that we should shrink after 
experiment from the former process. If the municipality 
of Huddersfield owned Huddersfield instead of Sir John 
Ramsden, Huddersfield might be a much happier place, and 
it is difficult for men acquainted with our regime in India to 
believe all the clamour about the dangers involved in a State 
demand for rent. If the people approve the system, there are 
no particular dangers connected with it, any more than with 
a demand for titles or licence fees, the latter of which, like 
rent, are practically levied under a penalty of eviction. But it 
is clear that if such a result is even possible the project 
assumes at once colossal proportions, involves enormous fines 
‘on all owners of existing house property, entirely new relations 
between the body of the people and the State, and loans of the 
most gigantic magnitude. Supposing that a family can be 
nicely housed for £200, it would cost £800,000,000 to rehouse 
the English Proletariat families on the Peabody plan, so that 
every working-man should be within a mile of his work. We 
are not Tories, but Liberals, or, if you will, Radicals ; but we 
_ confess ourselves a little aghast at the thought of so stupendous 
‘an undertaking, which yet we do not see how to reduce in size. 
We cannot pick and choose among cities, say Londoners shalt 
‘be civilized while the people of Glasgow live like pigs, reform 
| Norwich and leave Burslem a collection of hovels ; nor can we 
go to work gradually, and comfort the fathers of Bristol out 
of State money, while proposing to comfort only the sons of 
| Liverpool and the grandchildren of Manchester. The thing 
| must be done on the big scale, if it is done at all, and we con- 
fess the scale alarms us. 
| But the Reviewer may say there is no necessity for the 
State to do more than build, or cause to be built, as many 








fore, we say, no valid objection can be raised to the proposal | houses as will by competition compel the private owners to 
that henceforth P. arliament should grant powers to companies comply with the conditions of health and civilization. That 
having such an object in view to purchase land and suitable looks sound, but it may need a little examination. It is not 
sites in the heart of the metropolis, as readily and as amply | true, to begin with, of country parishes. If the municipality 
as they have parted with them to railway companies. Nay, ‘of Greenfield-cum-Oatlands finds that area has insufficient 
more: it is not easy to say why, if such companies were not | cottages, and builds a row of Peabody Buildings, and the 
forthcoming in sufficient numbers, or with sufficient capital to ‘labourers like them, what will happen? The squire 
meet the urgent necessities of the case, the State or the City, | will first swear about possible increase to rates, and 
acting in the interest of the community, should not lend | then pull his cottages down, first as a costly bur- 
money to them at any rate of interest beyond that at which | den, and secondly as threatening to make the Peabody 
they can borrow it, p/us an addition for the cost of manage- | Buildings unprofitable and a burden on the rates, and so the 


ment ; or on such terms as they have ere now and repeatedly Municipality will be left sole landlord. That seems a rather 
On the other hand, 





loaned public funds to private proprietors, especially in Ireland, | 


for drainage of estates and other improvements. We are not 
generally advocates for multiplying State action and interven- 
tion where it can be avoided ; but in a case like this we should 
not greatly object to some initiation, at least tentative and 
experimental, by the Government itself.”’ 

It will at once be seen, despite the artistic moderation of 
the writer’s tone, that this is no less than a proposition for 
rehousing the English Proletariat through the agency of the 
State. Clearly, what is done for one city must be done for 
another ; and what is done for the townsmen must be done 


for the country-folk, whose case indeed the Reviewer pleads | 
with even more sharpness than that of the artizans; and the | 


project must therefore be universal. We could not lend 
money to build houses for artizans, and leave the labourers 


without houses or sites for houses within distance of their | 


work. Clearly, also, if cheap money lent by the State did 
not tempt companies to build, the State must build for itself, 
employing an army of architects, builders, and workmen, as 
it would if it were building barracks; and clearly also there is 
a probability, amounting almost to a certainty, that the private 
builder would not be tempted even by cheap advances from 
the State. He would not get enough profit, or any. The 
Quarterly Reviewer says the Peabody Buildings yield 5 per cent., 
and the difference between that and the interest of Govern- 
ment money might tempt a sufficiency of speculators ; but he 
forgets entirely that the moment we maltiply the Peabody 
Buildings by, say one handred thousand, the private owners 
will meet their competition by a tremendous fall of rents, a 
fall which will either attract the workmen back to the old 
houses, or compel the owners of the Peabody Buildings to 
lower their demands below the limit of profit. He does not 
propose, we presume, to destroy the old houses, or to fix a 
minimum of rent, or to decree that nobody shall live in them. 


large result to face at a moment’s notice. 
the effect of extensive State buildings in towns, if carried far 
/enough to create severe competition, will be to make new 
buildings unprofitable, and so leave landlordism for the future 
‘to the Town Council or the State. For we take it as proved 
‘that no improvements in houses built on the separate system 
will enable them to compete, both in price and quality, with 
/houses on the block system; so that the proprietor must 
‘either ask more for his improved house, or take less for his 
old-fashioned affair. In the first case he will not get tenants, 
and in the second his houses will not pay, and he will build no 
more. 

We go a great way with the (Quarterly Reviewer even as 
_to his methods, and heartily sympathize in his object ; but we 
_suspect he will find it needful in a country like this to proceed 
without calling on the State for direct action. We can liberate 
sites by enabling builders for the poor to take them at a valua- 
tion, though even then the compensation may be terrible, the 
neighbourhood of a workman’s colony, say to Portman Square, 
forcing down rents to an extent greater than the direct value 
of the site expropriated. We may pass an Act like one which 
exists, we believe, in Melbourne, forcing every owner to 
observe rules laid down for the benefit of his tenants under 
penalty of the immediate condemnation and destruction of his 
property, though even then capital will be apt to avoid pro- 
perty so hampered. And we may carry out the Lodging- 
House Act and the Health Acts in such style that the condi- 
tions of civilization shall be secured, though then, we greatly 
fear, the poor who cannot pay the cost of good water, air, and 
drainage will be shovelled wholesale into the streets. But 
how we are to go farther than that without making the 
Municipalities the universal landlords of the poor we do not 
see, and that will, we repeat, be a very big thing indeed. 
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CRIME AND CALLOUSNESS. 
HE various friends of mercy who have urged, both on behalf 
of Mr. Watson and on behalf of Miss Edmunds, that the 


chief sign by which they discovered the existence of a moral. 


insanity really exculpatory of the convicts, was the ‘ insensibility 
to their position’ displayed by the prisoners, are hardly aware 
how very far that plea goes in excusing crime of all sorts. No 
one ever yet displayed more striking ‘‘insensibility to the position” 
in which he was placed than Joseph Lemettre, the murderer of the 
Pas de Calais, who for seven years continued his course of deliberate 
crime. Miiller, the railway murderer of 1864, showed singular 
‘“‘insensibility to the position” in which he was placed, read and 
enjoyed “ Pickwick ” on his voyage back to this country, criticized 
* David Copperfield ” as very inferior to “ Pickwick,” and main- 
tained his perfect aplomb up to the last moment. The 
Polish murderer of New York, M. Ruloff, who organized a gang 
of burglars, and committed robberies which led to murder, solely 
in order to supply himself with adequate means for carrying 
out his abstract studies, displayed both before and after the 
murder singular ‘ insensibility to his position.” Madeline Smith, 
who, whether guilty or not of the murder which was declared by 
the Scotch jury to be ‘‘not proven,” was certainly believed 
by all around her to be guilty, showed throughout her trial 
a complete ‘‘insensibility to her position.” In fact, no one 
has studied the history of great crimes without being struck by the 
really large proportion of cases in which the criminals display 
“insensibility to their position” of the most remarkable kind. 
Let any ove read the book on German criminals, translated some 
years ago by the late Lady Duff Gordon from Ritter Anselm von 
Feuerbach, and observe the singular ‘ insensibility to their posi- 
tion” of many of the worst criminals whose crimes are there nar- 
rated. If ‘ insensibility to their position” be a note of moral 
insanity, then callousness is a note of moral insanity; and asa 
consequence, one of the most important of the qualifications for 
crime becomes a final excuse for committing it. We do not mean 
by this at all necessarily to class Mr. Watson among the criminals 
of whom we have been speaking. Of course, a man who 
has passed an otherwise blameless life, and who commits a 
single great crime at the end of it, cannot be reckoned as in 
the same moral category with the majority of those of whom 
we have been speaking. Lut we are referring here only to the 
plea of moral insanity now grounded on his and Christina 
Edmunds’ apparent insensibility to their very different murders, 
—crimes, too, we need not say, of very different degrees of 
heinousness,—and of that plea we affirm that it would prove 
moral insanity for almost all the worst cases of crime, nay, 
more, that it would select one of the most powerful of all the 
morally predisposing causes to crime as the ground for remitting 
the appropriate penalty upon it. What should we say if any one 
urged that men with violent tempers must not be punished for 
murder, but treated as criminal lunatics? Yet certainly a violent 
temper is not in its own way a more frequent cause of crime, 
than is callousness to the feelings of others and to the condemna- 
tion of the world in another way. In fact, it would be 
just as reasonable to adduce an all-absorbing selfishness as a 
sufficient evidence of moral 
callousness which makes criminals insensible to their position ; 
for selfishness is, in combination with certain other qualities, one 
of the great causes of callousness, and one also of the most iin- 
If you were to 


insanity, as it is to alduce the 





portant of the predisposing causes of crime. 

expunge from the history of great crimes all tho 
criminal bad shown great insensibility to his or her position, you 
would strike out of the list almost all which inspire the greatest 
horror, and those of most of the poisoners, from Brinvilliers to 


Whatever insensibility to the position of the criminal 


s¢ in which the 


Edmunds. 
may point to, when taken in connection with other facts, certainly 
taken alone it does not point to anything at all except one of the 
most important constituent elements in the moral apparatus of the 
criminal, without which he might very likely never have trans- 
gressed the law at all. 

In fact, it is very likely that the same law appertains in this 
respect both to mind and body. Physiologists point out,— 
Dr. Anstie, for instance, amongst others, in his very inter- 
esting general introduction to his book on ‘* Neuralgia,’—that 
pain is almost always associated with a certain dullness of 
perceptive power in the suffering nerve, that suffering, instead 
of indicating, as some people suppose, that the nerves which suffer 
most must have much finer apprehensions of the outside world 
than the nerves of people in health, really have much duller appre- 
hensions of anything beyond those nerves themselves. The victim of 


| neuralgia will have specially blunt perceptions through the nerves 
affected, instead of specially lively and delicate perceptions; 
the telegraph-wire is out of order, and having set up abnormal 
vibrations of its own, confuses, and does not half convey, the 
_ vibrations which bring messages from outside. In other words, 
pain is much more closely allied to paralysis than to excess of 
vitality. Well, what is true, then, of the body, is probably true 
also of the moral constitution. Dullness of the sympathetic nature, 
complete indifference to the opinion of the world, “ insensibility 
to one's position,” is no doubt very frequently a sign of some ex. 
cessive interior disturbance of the mental nature, which is so 
occupied with itself and its own hot thoughts, that there is a real 
deficiency of responsiveness to the interests, wishes, and emotions of 
others. ‘That, no doubt, is true of a very great many of the most 
remarkable criminals, and, as far as we can see, is eminently 
true of Christina Edmunds. ut if this incapacity to care 
for others, or for their opinion, is to be regarded as a sign of 
irresponsibility, we can only say that almost all criminal disposi- 
tions must be treated as exculpating criminals from guilt for pre. 
cisely the same kind of reason. Callousness to external feeling 
and opinion is only one of the commonest results of chronic 
inward excitement, but unless it can be shown that that chronic 
inward excitement is itself free from culpability, because entirely 
independent of the criminals’ present or past control, not a step 
has been gained towards proving the sort of moral insanity which 
physicians are so fond of urging in their excuse. Christina 
Edmunds fully understood the drift and logical counection of her 
own actions. She could urge the victim of her own crime, the 
father of the boy killed by the poisoned chocolate-cream, to prose- 
cute the confectioner Maynard for his guilty negligence; she 
understood how to dwell on the grave culpability of that 
negligence, even quite apart from any relation to intention, and to 
insist that it ought to be punished. Can it be conceived fora 
moment that she did not realize fully the infinitely greater culpa- 
bility of her own intentional manufacture and distribution of 
poisoned sweetmeats? The attempt to divert public attention 
from this explicit evidence, not merely of sanity, but of a specially 
distinct grasp of the moral responsibility for a vastly less guilty 
act of the same kind as the criminal’s, and to fix it on mere pre- 
sumptive evidence that Miss Edmunds may have inherited some 
‘‘ hereditary taint ” from her father, would, if it were to succeed, 
put an end to all hope of convicting such persons in future. Why, 
this is not a case where you want secondary evidence to show the 
state of the criminal’s mind at all; you have the most emphatic, 
elaborate, and convincing evidence that she understood clearly the 
danger, and disgrace, and the public reprobation attaching to an 
act as much less guilty than hers as culpable imprudence is less 
guilty than malicious perjury. You might as well take secondary 
evidence to show that a man con// not be a mathematician be- 
cause his father could not count, and his mother believed that 
twice five was seven, when he had already shown himself 
competent to direct a trigonometrical survey and calculate the 
conditions of a coming eclipse. Christina Edmunds is certainly 
callous, certainly ‘‘insensible to her position,” if by that is meant 
unable to feel about it as a woman of average character and 
sensibility would feel; bat she is quite as certainly mistress of the 
moral situation, with full insight into the requirements of much 
finer degrees of responsibility than those which she has herself 
incurred in relation to this crime, and with evident anxiety to 
thrust upon others the burden of her own wickedness. ‘I’o sup- 
pose that in such a case callousness is proof of insanity, is simply 
to suppose that the highest practical qualification for a criminal 
enterprise is in itself a final refutation of the possibility of guilt. 
In fact, callousness to the suffering of others would, not necessarily 
but frequently, imply a large indifference to their praise or blame, 
and therefore also insensibility to the shame of public exposure. If 
the latter is to prove insanity, there is no particular reason why the 
former should not also; indeed, it would be simpler and quite as 
just to say at once that the crime itself proved the insanity, and 
then there would be no more trouble about it. Callousness is, no 
doubt, a sort of deadness. Those who /el/herately inflict violent 
suffering on others must be already more or less dead to the 
horror and aversion which the sufferers are certain to feel towards 
their foe; and if so, probably also more or less dead to the horror 
and aversion of a still wider opinion. ‘The latter anl greater 
degree of deadness very often accompanies the former; but the 
responsibility for both degrees of deadness of nature must be as 
certainly assumed, in the absence of the most explicit evidence to 
the contrary, to be with those in whom it is exhibited, as the 
responsibility of his avarice is assumed to be with the miser, or of 
his mendacity with the liar. All vicious propensities may in some 
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light be looked upon as due to the deadness of some part of a moral 
constitution which ought to be alive ;—but if this deadness is to be 
ascribed to involuntary disease over which the victim has no con- 
trol whenever the horror and loathing of the world are treated 
lightly, we must re-form half the judgments of history, and class 
all great tyrants and all callous inquisitors as insane, simply on 
the ground that they have been quite “insensible” to the 
unanimous reprobation of outraged consciences and revolted 
hearts, wherever their power has been felt and their names quailed 
at throughout the world. 


ALCOHOL AS MEDICINE. 

HE little professional fight which has been going on among 
the Doctors as to the value of alcohol in medicine, or rather 

as to the value of professional ‘‘ round-robins ” about drugs, will, 
we should say, be productive of a great deal more evil than good. 
The state of the case, as we outside laymen understand it, was 
pretty much in this wise :—Observers, not being doctors, noticed 
a tendency in English society to revert in a quiet and unobtrusive 
way to the old hard-drinking habits supposed to have been aban- 
doned fifty years ago, and really so far abandoned that the new 
generation, sedentary from habit, dyspeptic by temperament, and 
full-blooded from proper feeding, dared not indulge as its fathers, 
uncles, and grandfathers were accustomed to do with apparent 
impunity. Nobody, however, would have said much about 
the matter, the people who watched being pretty well aware 
that although drunkenness had become obnoxious, drinking had 
never ceased; that nearly as much liquor was swallowed as ever, 
allowance being made for impaired physique; and that the 


diseases arising from over-drinking were still frightfully prevalent, | 


though slightly changed in type. But an idea spread among them 
just at the same time that the habit had extended itself, that 
women, who during the drinking cycle were as abstinent as 
Hindoos, were beginning ‘o drink, or that, at all events, some 
false idea about drinking had taken possession of their minds. 
Men, even drinking men, are very sensitive about women drinking, 
partly because they hate tosee their own vices reproduced in the sex 


which they wish to be different from themselves, partly from a | 


traditional idea not worth discussing just now, probably false in 
part and true in part, but at all events, very old and very diflicult 
to remove. They consequently inquired, and found, as they thought, 
that the Doctors, who share with the Priests the empire of interior 
society, were in the habit either of ordering alcohol too freely, or 
allowing their patients to think alcohol exceedingly beneficial. And we 
must say, after reading and hearing a good deal on the subject, we 
are inclined to believe the social impression was well founded. 


The profession as a profession may have known as much about | 


alcohol as it did about aloes or reduced iron, but individual members 


of it had fallen into the habit of sanctioning its use a great | 


deal too freely. We should not say that excessive doses were often 
ordered. Dr. Anstie, who is rather fierce upon those who signed 
the declaration against alcohol, reports two cases in his own prac- 
tice, in one of which a lady in delicate health had been directed to 
drink ‘ to the verge of intoxication,” and in another a man had 
been prescribed fourteen ounces of brandy—that is, seven-eighths 
of a pint—a day ; it is certain that the late Dr. ‘Todd, a man of in- 
quisitive genius, aware that the old system of starvation was 
erroneous, sometimes tried heroic doses of alcohol; and we 
ourselves have heard in three separate cases of very extra- 
vagant prescriptions. Still these were exceptions; but the 
general tendency to ‘‘strengthen” women through alcohol 
undoubtedly tended to develop a crave which, in a heated, over- 
worked, over-vitalized civilization like ours needed no artificial 
development or justification. A great many doctors prescribed 
alcohol because they believed that, in the doses they prescribed, it 
would be beneficial, and held themselves no more responsible for 
a voluntary overdose than for a voluntary overdose of morphia 
or chloroform; and a great many more prescribed it because 
their patients wished for it, and patients, being scarce, must 
be humoured. ‘The prescriptions of each circulated from 
mouth to mouth, and the idea of alcohol as a_ necessary 
nourishment spread till ten per cent. of the sick world was 
taking liquor as medicine, and ten per cent. of the healthy 
world was accounting for drams by the imaginary orders of a non- 
existent doctor. ‘There was a patent evil, the laity made a fuss, 
and about two hundred and fifty physicians and surgeons of 
standing formally condemned the existing want of caution in 
giving such prescriptions. 

The Circular was not perhaps quite unobjectionable. It was 
got up, we fancy—quite accidentally—in rather a hole-and-corner 


| kind of way; it assumed that knowledge began and ended 
| with those who were to sign it, whose very names were 
previously unknown—for the writer could not know who would 
or would not sign it;—and it roused the instinctive and justifi- 
able professional dislike to any authoritative rule which discredits 
the use of special remedies in special or exceptional cases. Par- 
| ticular doctors, too, thought themselves hit; there was a fight in 
print, and altogether the Circular was not wholly a success. Still 
it was very well intended, and would, we believe, if unopposed, 
| have produced considerable good, if only by enabling fathers, 
husbands, and confidential friends to oppose to the prescriptions 
| of the family adviser the general opinion of the medical profes- 
sion, and so deprive alcohol of the false air it had momentarily 
acquired of general utility. Of course after the fight very little 
good will be effected. The man or woman who likes alcohol will 
obtain an opinion that it is in extreme moderation beneficial, will 
interpret moderation according to his or her ignorance or caprice, 
and will consider himself or herself released from consequences by 
a half-fraudulent reliance upon a grossly exaggerated version of 
doubtful scientific advice. We shall hardly hear of a bottle of port 
a day being prescribed for a young lady, but we shall hear of “port,” 
with no particular rule as to the beneficial yuant//y, the point upon 
which, we repeat, for the second time, the profession has left the 
‘lay public in unpardonable ignorance. There ought to be a 
general consensus upon nhe subject, and there is absolutely none, 
nor any idea that there can be such a thing as a general rule. Of 
the fact which we recently quoted from the /ractitioner, that 
about two glasses of sherry a day is the full amount which the 
| system can absorb beneficially, the public is as ignorant as ever 
it was, for a statement of that kind in a scientific journal 
is never seen, and in a popular journal is forgotten in a 
| fortnight, while on the equally important subject, the equi- 
valents of those two glasses, the lay public is hopelessly at sea. 
Nobody knows anything about the proportion of alcohol in liquors. 
Ask any man without special knowledge how inuch beer, port, 
brandy, or claret is equal to two measured “ glasses” of sherry, and 
| he willreply vaguely that beer and claret are quite safe, that port 
is heady, and that brandy should always be ‘ qualified ” by soda- 
water. ‘(Qualifying ” strychnine would strike him as absurd, but 
' he would think two ounces of neat brandy much stronger than the 
same quantity in a bottle of soda-water. We remember one day 
hearing a man of the old school declare himself no drinker be- 
cause he never took anything but a bottle of raisin wine after dinner, 
the notion in his mind being that ‘‘ home-made stuff like that” 
could not possibly be injurious. If he had been told that he had 
drunk two bottles of sherry or best part of a pint of proof spirit, 
he might have been induced to moderate his dose. As to women, 
we firmly believe the majority of them think a wine weak in 
‘proportion to its sweetness, and while they wili believe any evil 
of brandy or sherry, see none in cool claret or * fillipping ” 
champagne. 

There is another point connected with drinking, if not with 
alcohol, upon which we suspect, though of course we do not 
aflirm, that the profession might with advantage create a kind 
of public opinion. Is it not true—we do not affirm it, but we 
incline strongly to believe it—that different liquors produce 
specific moral or mental effects, —that is to say, effects partly inde- 
pendent of the temperament of those who imbibe them? Is the 
popular French notion that white wine is morally more injurious 
than red wine wholly baseless, or based ouly on the fact that it 
is a little more treacherous? We doubt it, having observed for 
years, and among men placed in curiously different circumstances, 
that an overdose of sherry will produce quarrelsome, or in extreme 
cases homicidal, drunkenness, more certainly than any liquor in 
the world exeept arrack, which, as all Indian doctors know, is 
the cause of at half the murders in Indian canton- 
ments, and ports freyuentel by sailors. Champagne hag 
the same effect, though it is less observable, because this wine is 
so seldom druak to excess; and so, as we suspect from re- 
ports—we have never seen it drunk—has the strong cider 
of the West. Port, on the other hand, affects the moral nature 
in another way; while beer, and more especially the hard, sour 
beer of country districts, seems to unite in itself every conceiv- 
‘able form of mischievous result, cvcept diminution of nervous 
strength. We would ask the Alliawee News, if it were not so 
prejudiced as to be hopelessly untrustworthy, whether it could not 
show from evidence given in Court that four-fifths of all the 
‘murders and rapes committed in England are committed under 
the influence of beer,—beer as distinguished from other liquors. 
‘The effect of claret, again, the wine the gentlemen trust, is 
|more difficult to ascertain, because the alcohol in it is 
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so much less; but the French, who know, say the con- 
sequences of excess in claret, particularly very new clarets, 
are very dreadful, that it ‘ cuts the nerves to pieces,” and that 
no wine has so many suicides to answer for. The speculation 
may be merely fanciful, and of course there is no liquor which is 
healthy in excess ; but still the subject is a very curious one, and 
there is no a priori foolishness in our query. 
some sleepifying drugs certainly differs greatly. Bhang, the 
preparation of hemp eaten by the Ghazees or fighting Moham- 
medans of India, by the “delhis” of the old Janissary army of 
Turkey, by the serfs of the Old Man of the Mountain, and, as we 
imagine, by the ancient Scandinavian Berserkars, who got the hemp 
from Fioland, certainly produces homicidal mania, while opium in 
its Indian and Chinese preparations as certainly does not, its effect, 
according to Dr. Eteson, a very high though slightly prejudiced 
authority on the subject, being less deleterious than gin, and pro- 
ducing rather inertia than vice. He did not take into account 
sufficiently its awful effect upon the character as a solvent of the 


The moral effect of | 


| studied physiology myself, I am unable to give an opinion ; but I 
do think it very unjust to single out one poor old metaphysician for 
public ridicule, whea his opinions have been shared by so many 

| thinkers in different ages and different climes who were not a bit 
more cracked than he was.—I am, Sir, &c., SCHOLASTICOs. 


THE LARGENESS OF THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 
| (To THE EpiTOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Will you permit me in as few words as may be to point out 
the distinctive and singular largeness of this Athanasian Creed, 
which is so commonly condemned as uncharitable? I must 
premise that all who do not insist on convicting the Creed of open 
inconsistency and utter want of logic must needs distinguish 
between a present ecclesiastical salvation in the visible Church, or 
church-membership, and a future and final salvation or participa- 
| tion in the joys of heaven dependent on good works or living 
| righteousness. ‘The Creed declares and expresses the measure of 





will—some drunkards can speak the truth, but opium-eaters | faith, which is the condition of church-membership, and what is 
always lie—but still he is notoriously right as to the apparent | held to be ‘the Catholic Faith,” the essential faith, that was in 


external result. If such difference can arise from the action of | the beginning delivered to the saints, together with baptism in 
drugs so analogous in stupefying power, why not in the action of | the Name of the Father, of the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Re- 
liquors alike only in this,—that in them all the motive power— | mark, theu, how much is not insisted on which has a place 
the mordant, as we might call it, of the die—is alcohol ? | in the Apostles’ Creed; these three great articles in particular, — 
| the Holy Catholic Church, the Communion of Saints, and the 

Tigh pam rics | Remission of Sins; in other words, the entire Sacramental 
O THE EDITOR. | system. The only points brought forward are the ‘I'rinity in Unity, 
a | the Incarnation in its personal aspects from first to last, and judg- 
ST. ATHANASIUS. /ment by works, and of these the Creed affirms broadly, ‘ 7'his is 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] | 


| the Catholic Faith,” which except a man believe faithfully he 
Srr,—Will you allow me to say a few words in favour of St. | Cannot be saved; cannot, that is, be in the authorized way of sal- 
Athanasius? I do not know whether he is the author of the Creed | Vation, or cannot be a member of the visible Church. 
which bears his name, I am not competent to judge, and I think | Of course we are not to forget that many will come from the 
that we had better give up reading it in church, since it provokes | east and west and sit down in the kingdom of God, while the 
quarrels, but I have heard him most unjustly abused during the | Children of the kingdom here are cast out. There have been 
receat controversy as a frightful example of the contradictory | periods when spirituality, earnestness, liveliness of faith were far 
nonsense theology will lead a man to talk. Now, Iam an English- | more visible in the sects than in the Church. Here plainly I as- 
man, and I do like fair play, and I think it hard that St. Athanasius | sume that there is such a thing as a visible Church—‘ the Lord 
should be held responsible for opinions which materialists and | added to the Church daily such as should besaved” or placed in an 
atheists have arrived at ‘by the unaided light of their reason,” | authorized state of salvation—a visible Church, with a certain 
as it is called. I take up Professor Vera's introduction to Hegel's given government and constitution, aud power of self-perpetuation, 
philosophy, and (p. 245) he informs me as self-evident that the | aud certain appointed channels of grace and blessing. Deny this, 
‘and there is no Church left to impose any creed whatever. (I 


three Ideas which compose the Absolute are co-eternal and con- | : : ; 
substantial, distinct but identical at the same time, and that the | reserve the question of Presbyterian orders, which I, for one, am 


third necessarily ‘ proceeds” from the two first, and soon. A strongly disposed to recognize as valid,—at least pro tanto.) 
friend of mine who was reading the book put it down in disgust | But, to resume, if holiness be possible without the Church, what 


when he came upon this ‘* metaphysical jargon,” and never opened | is the advantage of being in the authorized way of salvation at 








it again, exclaiming, with the Duke of Somerset, ‘‘ Insomnia vana, 
valete !” 

Professor Vera, of the Naples University, is what they call an 
atheist, at all events, he is an unbeliever, and no friend of priests 
and parsons. Ile does not use the same words as St. Athanasius, 
but then he does not speak Greek, and has studied in Germany. 

In handbooks of German metaphysics I find that there can be 
no subject without an object, nor any object without a subject ; 
that the first engenders the second, and that the spirit ‘‘ proceeds ” 
from the union of the two,— 

‘* Ungefiihr sagt das der Pfarrer auch, 
Nur mit ein bisschen anderon Worten,” 
as Gretchen says to Faust. 

A German materialist tells me that the Cosmos moves from 
Light to Radiance, and that Warmth ‘ proceeds ” from these two, 
and that without these three there is no Life. Oken opens his 
philosophy of Nature by something very similar, if I recollect aright. 

I know the excuse which is put forward for all these men ; it is 
said that they never entirely got rid of the stuff which had been 
crammed into their poor little heads, with their Catechism, before 
their minds were ripe, But that excuse will not apply to the old 
Indian and Chinese thinkers who meditated long before St. 
Athanasius was born, and who came to similar conclusions, guided 
only by speculative logic. They thought out their metaphysical 
problems, and then looked about for words to express their 


conclusions, when language had no words ready-made to help them. | 


A divine was once disputing with a freethinker on the danger 
of allowing metaphysical studies to the young. The freethinker 
said :—‘ If you want people to believe in your Trinity, you must 
not forbid the study of metaphysics.” Now I dare say they are all 
mistaken together, and I know that to a practical Englishman these 
notions are all ‘‘ German moonshine.” I also understand that the 
progress of physiology and recent improvements in the microscope 
have shown that all these propositions are untenable. Not having 


all? Much every way,—as the Apostle said of church-member- 
|ship under the older covenant. It may sutlice here to ob- 
| serve that without detracting from the manly qualities of the 
| members of other bodies, external to the visible Church as 
la corporate institution, the impartial observer cau scarcely fail to 
discern in them, speaking broadly, a lack of that meek and child- 
| like spirit, that spirit of forbearance and long-enduring charity, 
| which the Divine Master lays such stress on as the special mark 
of the children of the kingdom. Individuals transcend all systems. 
|True humility of heart is perfectly consistent, [ most firmly 
| believe, with Socinian or with any sectarian views, by the special 
| and extraordinary grace of God; God's grace is not tied to sacra- 
ments. But the sectarian spirit as such is, I would affirm, mani- 
festly combative and self-asserting. No doubt it serves, and has 
served, a special purpose uuder given circumstances, by way of 
| protest against the Church's errors, and in a divided Christendom 
| the sectarian spirit is immeasurably more consistent with love and 
| meekness than it was in Apostolic days. But it is vain to argue 
| on this point, the supposed need of condemning to future torments 
‘all without, with those who do not feel the Church’s attractions. 
''Those who do need no arguments to convince them that it is 
‘essentially better to be in that way. With a slight modification 
of the wording, therefore, I believe that the Athanasian Creed— 
| would be felt to be the largest of creeds, far less extensive in its 
demands, I mean, than the Apostles’—if it were rendered some- 
what after this fashion :—‘* Whosoever would be in the way of 
| Salvation, before all things it is necessary that he hold the Catholic 
Faith. Which faith except every one do keep whole and undefiled, 
| without doubt he shall perish from the right way,” in other 
words, shall forfeit church-membership. ‘ Everlasting’ only 
stands here, as the whole context proves, by way of apposition 
‘to eternal life. Note also that to bring out the real sense 
of the phrase, “‘ Furthermore, it is necessary to everlasting salva- 
| tion ” should be rendered,‘ Furthermore, it is necessary to the life 
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eternal.” It is eternal life to know the only true God and Jesus | 
Christ whom He hath sent. It is eternal death not to know, or | 
rather knowing, to deny. For we must never forget that although | 
gin or blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, or the conscience in- | 
formed by the Spirit of God, cannot be forgiven freely, must be 
punished, that is, here or hereafter, sin or blasphemy against the 
Son of Man, and that sacramental system which is the comple- 
ment and witness of His Incarnation, can. Sins against revealed 
religion can be forgiven freely, sins against truth and honesty, or 
natural religion, against the light of conscience, can not. They 
that know not shall be beaten with few stripes, those that know 
with many.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Kibworth, Leicester, January 16. 


ARCHER GURNEY. 


TWe can only say that if the Athanasian Creed means by ‘This 
is the Catholic Faith, which except a man believe faithfully he 
cannot be saved,” ‘* This is the Catholic faith, which except a man 
believe faithfully he cannot be saved in the authorized way of 
salvation, that is, as a member of the visible Church,” it is a great | 
pity it did not say so. It is hardly possible to imagine the omis- 
sion of a more vitally important qualification.—Ep Spectator. ] 


THE OPEN POLAR SEA. 
(To THe Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
S1r,—I have just received the Spectator of November 11, contain- 
ing an article on the open Polar Ocean. It may interest you to 
krow that early in the summer I heard a lecture from Commander 
Silas Bent, U.S.N., upon the two great ocean currents—the Gulf 
Stream and the Kuro Siwo of the Japanese—in which he stated, 
explained, and enforced his firm opinion that an open sea does 
exist at the Pole, and that the way, and the only practical way, of 
reaching it is to follow one of these great warm-water currents, 
either the Kuro Siwo, through Behring’s Straits, and onwards 
nerth and east; or the Gulf Stream, in the same north-east direc- 





tion, as these two German discoverers have so successfully done. 
In November [ had the pleasure of dining with Mr. Bent at St. | 

Louis, when he showed me a telegram which he had just received 

from the world-known Captain Maury at Washington, congratulat- 


boy, ‘‘ Put him into my arms, and tell him he belongs to me ;” and 
he did so. The little fellow looked curiously and wistfully at the 
lad, who, to do him justice, had tears in his eyes, and then nestled 
into my breast, licking my hands and face. When my daughter 
came down stairs, I took up Sprig and placed him in my youngest 
daughter's arms, a process he appeared to comprehend perfectly, 
and told him she was his mistress; nor to the day of his death 
did he ever falter in his devoted allegiance to her. He was very 
fond of me and of us all, but his deepest love was for his mistress, 
and on many occasions was most affecting to see. She was often 
delicate, and once had a sharp attack of typhus fever. In this ill- 
ness Sprig never left her. He would lie at the foot of her bed 
watching her, and would sometimes creep gently up to her, put 


"his paws round her neck, and lick her hands softly, while the plead- 


ing of his large eyes looking from his mistress, in her unconscious 
delirium, to her sister and me, was touching in the extreme. 
Indeed, there were then many sad illnesses, but Sprig was always 
the same. As my child grew stronger and better her little friend 
would amuse her by the hour together ; sit up, beg, preach, play 
with his ball, and try in humble doggie fashion to beguile her of 
her pain. But I am anticipating. 

Sprig, was, l believe, what is called a Dandie Dinmont, and 
as he grew up he became, for his class, a very handsome, as he 
was a sturdy little fellow, with great strength for his size. He 
was a reddish-brown colour, more dark-red than brown, like a 
squirrel, with white below, and a delightfully fuzzy head, and a 
breast of long soft white hair. His eyes were that peculiar bright 


| liquid ‘*dog” brown which is capable of so much expression, 


and he grew to have a long moustache and beard. Even the 
most unobservant of dogs admired him, for he resembled 
no terrier I have ever seen. [ think he would have won 
the prize of his class at the Dublin Dog Show, had it 
not been for a terrible accident he met with in being 
wounded by a large foxhound in a neighbouring orchard. 


| His neck was then torn open, and he was rescued by John 


only in time to prevent his being killed. As it was, it was 
weeks before he could walk,—and how patient he was all the time! 
and as the wound healed it left a thickening of his skin which 





dng him heartily upon the corroboration of his theory in the success of |}... an awkward look. Sprig was however ‘“ highly commended.” 
Messrs. Payer and Weyprecht, who, as you know, followed the Jy his youth he was perhaps rather short in his temper, and 
north-east flow of the Gulf Stream, and so carried comparatively | a} ways resented in the most distinct manner any liberty that was 
warm water and animal organisms with them to the open Polar | taken with him. ‘To tread upon his foot was perilous, but he was 
Ocean.—I am, Sir, &c., R. K. CautLey. | at once pacified if an apology was made that it was accidental ; 
but to pull his tail wilfully was an insult which he resented bit- 
terly, and for which much atonement was necessary, or he would 
| go under the sofa and cry in his peculiar manner when offended. 
Srr,—I dare not hope to eyual the eloquent and most touching! As he grew up, Sprig developed various talents which were 
biography of ‘* Nero,” with whom I had the honour of a slight | highly cultivated. His greatest pleasure, perhaps, was in an 
acquaintance. But [ was the possessor of an animal who, in his indiarubber ball, with which his gambols were indescribably 
way as a dog, not a cat, for originality of character, reasoning- | pretty and constant. It was a great distress when he lost or 
power, talent, and devoted affection I have never seen equalled in | mislaid his ball, and he was miserable till he found it, or another 
his species, and you and your readers may possibly be interested by was brought him. It was a cruel thing to say, when one of us 
a sketch of his biography. went to town, ‘‘ Sprig, I will bring you a new ball,” and as some- 
Where “Sprig” was born I do not know, nor hai I any | times happened, to forgot todoso. Onreturn he would sniff about 
acquaintance with his parents. One morning several years ago I | the person who had gone, poke his nose into his or her pockets, 
chanced to go down stairs early, and found the milk-boy at the hall | and if disappointed could hardly be soothed, but would go away 
door, delivering his daily supply to the cook. In the courtyard | and have his quiet ery to himself. Sometimes a kind friend who 
before my house was a bright-looking rough terrier of small size, knew him might bring him a new ball ; but it very much depended 
frisking about very cheerfully, trying to catch the small stump of | on who presented it whether it was accepted or not, and I am afraid 
of a tail which some cruel despoiler had left him. As he was | that too frequently for his good manners he turned it over contemp- 
engaged in this pastime, a large brown retriever entered the gate, | tuously with bis nose and left it for the old one, which, gnawed, 
to look on, [ suppose, for he had an amused expression of face, and | bitten, and broken, was still the favourite. I used sometimes 
was wagging his tail amicably. Sprig, however, though but a mite | to make a ball squeak by pressing the hole against my hand, and 
in comparison, decidedly resented the intrusion, and flew at the | I believe he thought it was in pain, for he would whine piteously, 
retriever’s throat, from which he had to be choked off by his owner, | and would not let me rest till he had it again in his possession. 
who brought him back in his arms. The little fellow was in the | It was most amusing to see him when a parcel of new balls 
highest state of excitement and anger; his bright, intelligent eyes | arrived, he having been told beforehand that one was coming. 


flashing, and his hair bristling. He was indeed most amusingly | He would find out directly who had it, and become impatient and 
When the parcel was 





ANOTHER “FOUR-FOOTED FRIEND.” 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 


fierce, but was soon calmed when he was shown, and told, that his 

enemy had fled, whereupon the following colloquy ensued between | 
myself and his owner: —Myself: ‘* Aud where did you get that | 
dog, boy? You did not steal him, [hope?” Boy, in a rich Dublin 

brogre: ‘*‘ Ah now! would I stale anythin, yer honner, an’ me the | 
poor milk-boy? Isit stale him? Bedad, it’s my father’s cuzin | 
that’s at the Curragh! Sure he’s a corporal, so he is. He brought | 


| cross indeed if he did not get it directly. 


given him, his great delight was to open it himself and select one. 
A red ball was usually preferred, but not always. All were sub- 
jected to the most varied trials,—gnawed, smelt, and rolled, till 
the one which pleased his fancy was finally selected ; of the rest he 
would take no notice whatever. 

Sprig was thoroughly a gentleman, and on most occasions he 


him, and he sez, ‘ Yez'll get me a pound for him, and no less.’ So it’s | was most attentive to lady visitors. He never noticed gentlemen. 
apound I want for him, Sur, and nothin’ less. An’ sure John Lambert | Un one occasion, when my daughters were out, a dear friend called 
knows me well,—so he does!” When John, my servaut, was sent | (Nero’s mistress). She told us afterwards that Sprig had been a 
for, he gave a good account of the lad, and as he entirely approved of | most attentive beau. He met her at the hall door, welcomed her 
Sprig, I gave the sovereign, showing it to the dog, whose wonder- | in his odd fashion, trotted before her into the drawing-room, look- 
ing eyes were glancing from one to the other. Then I said to the | ing behind him to see if she followed. He then jumped upon the 
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ottoman, inviting her to sit down; when she was seated he 
brought his ball and went through all his tricks with it, sat up on 


his hind legs, begged with his paws, preached to her in his own | 


queer way, and kept her amused till, no longer able to remain, 
she bid him good morning and left, evidently to his disgust. 
** Could he have spoken,” she said afterwards, ‘‘he would have 
told me to wait, for his mistresses would soon be back ; the look 
was in his face, but the words were wanting.” Tlis attention to 
visitors was never omitted. When we had a ball or evening 
party, he would await, with John Lambert, the several arrivals at 


the hall door, welcome each new party, and usher them in a| 


solemn manner into the drawing-room or tea-room, returning for 
a new set to his former place. Nor did he want for an occasional 
cake or biscuit at the tea-table; ‘he was so amiable,” said the 
young ladies, ‘*he could not be resisted.” 


As an instance of how perfectly he understood what was said | 


to him, I may relate that one hot day I had walked out from 
town, and being thirsty went into the dining-room for a drink of 
water. I saw Sprig’s ball under the table, and when I went into 
the garden where my girls were sitting they said, “Sprig has lost 
his ball, and is perfectly miserable.” After I had sent him to look 


about for it, I said, “‘ Now Sprig, I know where it is; I saw it in | 


the dining-room under the table ; go fetch it.” He looked brightly 
at me, and I repeated what I had said. 
we were wondering whether he had understood me, he returned 
with it in his mouth quite delighted. 
preaching, which may sound rather irreverent, but it was an 
accomplishment entirely of his own invention. 
a chair after dinner, and requested to preach, he would sit up, 


place his forepaws gravely on the table, and then lifting up one | 
paw as high as his head, and then the other, deliver a discourse | 


to the company in a sort of gurgling, growling manner, with an 


occasional low bark, which was indescribably ludicrous to see and | 


hear. What he meant by it we could never find out, but 1 ques- 
tion whether he prized any of his accomplishments more than this. 


Sometimes, but not often, he would go out by himself to take | 
a walk, we supposed to see his friends, for I never heard that he | 


had any love affairs. If we all, or my daughters or myself, met 


him on his return, I, or they, or we all might call to him, | 
notice him as he brushed past us, or ask him to come for a, 
He would have none of our company ; he would cut | 
us dead, and go toddling home, his tail more erect and quivering | 


walk. No. 


than ever; never hastening his sedate pace, and giving his usual 


kick-out with one hind leg every third or fourth step, as was his | 


custom. He would have no connection with us; that was quite 


clear and decided. 


wipe his feet clean on the hall mat as he came in. Iam now 
going to relate an anecdote of Sprig which I know is almost be- 
yond credibility, but the occurrence so displayed his power of 
thought and reason that I cannot withhold it. My usual haunt is 


my den, as I call it, a large room at one end of our old rambling | 


house. There Sprig never came unless with his mistresses, and 


indeed never was easy when he was there. I had begun a large full- | 


length picture of my daughter, and Sprig aud Whisky, asmall Skye 
puppy, were to be painted lying at their feet. As the picture pro- 
gressed, Sprig seemed to understand all about it, and paid me the 
compliment of wagging his tail at the portraits. 


him into the proper position and told him to lie still, and he 
proved a most patient sitter. When the sketch of him was 
finished, I showed it to him; I thiak he was pleased with his 
likeness, for he licked my face; but as he smelt at his portrait, 
he did not like himself, and growled. Whisky was now put into 
position, but was very restless, although Sprig scolded her by 
snarling at her. Next day I had put the picture against the wall 
near the window, and before a few steps which led up into my 
bed-room, and was busy perched on a step-ladder with the after- 
portion of it. By and by I heard a great scratching at my bed- 
room door, which was closed, and Sprig whining to get in. I 
thought this odd, but it was too much trouble to come down from 
my perch, and I told him to go away. He, however, only whined 
and scratched the more. I therefore descended, and getting 
behind the picture, went up the steps and opened the door. Sprig 
did not notice me, but pushing past me hurried down the steps, 
and then, as I emerged into the room, looked up to me blandly, 
and actually sat down in the place in which I had put him the 
day before. Isaid to him gravely, though infinitely amused, “ No, 
Sprig, I don’t want you to-day; look, the colour is all wet, go 
away to your mistress.” He looked very blank and greatly dis- 
appointed, and stood up with his tail drooped. Suddenly a bright 


He trotted off, and while | 
I have mentioned his | 


When seated in | 


Sprig was very fond, too, of a walk with his | 
mistresses or with me, and, though never taught it, would always | 


One day my girls | 
had been sitting to me, and it was now Sprig’s turn to sit. I put | 


| thought seemed to strike him, as if he had said, ‘‘ Now I have it ! 
| Whisky had got hold of one of my slippers, and was playing with 

it in my bed-room, and Sprig, rushing up the steps, seized her by 
| the “scruff” of her neck, dragged her howling down the steps, 
| and put her, I can use no other words, into the place where she had 
| been the day before. He then came to me frisking about, and 
| could he but have spoken, would have said, “If you don’t want 

me, you must her, and there she is!” He was quite triumphant 
about it; and dirty as I was, and palette in hand, I took him 

forthwith to the drawing-room and told them what had happened. 

I could tell numberless other stories of the reasoning power and 

intelligence of our little pet, but [ should trespass at too great 
/length on your patience. I could describe a curious friendship 
| which sprang up between him and a German friend who was staying 
| some time with us; how he learned many new tricks from him, and 
‘was taught to hop on his hind legs from one end of the drawing- 
room to the other, with our friend hopping backwards before him; 
I could describe his evening romps with my dear father, never 
| omitted while my father lived; and the many curious traits 
| by which his great love for us was perpetually displayed,—how 
he learned to crack nuts of all kinds, and to pick out the kernels 
like a squirrel,—how he never went into the servants’ hall or the 
kitchen, and refused to associate with the servants, though friendly 
with them, and especially with John Lambert, his fast friend. 
But I must bring this sketch to a close. 

We had been absent about a year in Germany and the South of 
France. After we left, Sprig was inconsolable, and would not 
eat; but the cook made him little curries and rice, and after a 
time he became more resigned. We only heard that he was 
well, and hoped we should find him so. ‘The day we 
arrived I thought he would have died for joy. He gasped 
'for breath, and lay down, and when taken up by his mis- 
tress lay in her arms almost insensible. It was long before he 
| came to himself, and when he did revive, it is quite impossible to 
describe his delight, or what he did. He was, indeed, quite be- 
side himself with joy, scouring about, dragging his mistress here 
| and there, doing all his tricks in a confused manner, and, in short, 
behaving after a very insane fashion indeed. We noticed he had 
a slight cough; but he seemed otherwise quite well, and we 
thought it would go away; but it increased, and at that time 
there was an epidemic of bronchitis among dogs. We sent him 
to an eminent veterinary surgeon, who blistered him (and how 
| patient the poor fellow was under the pain cannot be told), but 
though relieved for the time, the end was near. One morning he was 
seen to do an apparently quite unaccountable thing. He took his son 
Terry (whom he was never known to notice except by knocking him 
over and standing upon him, growling fiercely,) all round our 
| village, and visited all the dogs in it. John saw him doing this 
early in the morning, and told me of it. I suppose he was com- 
mending ‘Terry to their favour. He coughed a great deal all day, 
and breathed heavily ; but in the evening he was very bright, and 
to all appearance much better, and insisted on doing all his tricks 
till it was time to go to bed. Sprig never would go to bed will- 
ingly. John used to come to the drawing-room door and call him, 
and he would go to it, but stand growling till he was caught up 
and carried off. That evening, as we remembered, he seemed more 
than ever unwilling to go, but was caught up and carried away. 

Ia the morning, about six o’clock—it was summer-time—I was 
just about to get up, when John Lambert knocked at my door, 
He did not speak, and I 
jasked him whether Sprig was worse. ‘ He’s dead, Sir,” said 
| he, with the tears rolling down his face, and hardly able to speak. 
‘o Quite dead, Sir; he must have died only a little while ago, for 

when I went to let him out, I found him dead and quite warm, 

, as he is still.” Iam not ashamed to write that my eyes felt very 
| blind, but there was no hope; the dear little fellow was quite 
dead; he had died calmly, and his eyes were bright ; they had 
not glazed. 

We buried him, John and myself, when he was quite cold and 
stiff, by a rose-tree at the end of the garden. Poor John could 
hardly dig the grave, and his tears fell fast and silently and upon 

dear old Sprig as we covered him up for ever. I wish I could 
write a fitting epitaph for a creature who, through his life, was a 


constant source of pleasure to all who knew him.—I am, Sir, &c., 
| ey 


/and came in with Sprig in his arms. 





| CATS. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
| Srr,—Would you think the following extract worth adding to 
| your recent interesting notices of our poor pussies? The extract 


‘is from our Dublin Dr. Stokes’s ‘ Life of Petrie” (p. 392) :— 
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«The kitten of his favourite cat had its leg broken, when he rushed 


out for one of his friends, then a practising surgeon, but had hardly | 


knocked at the door when, for the first time, the singularity of his posi- 
tion struck him He was brought to the kitten, the limb was 
carefully put up, and the surgeon, refusing his fee. promised to call next 
day ; but as Petrie went to show him the door, the old cat, who had 
watched the entire proceeding, sprang upon the table, and carried her 
kitten to the corner of the room. Sho then proceeded to undo all the 
bandages, deliberately taking out pin by pin, while Petrie watched in 
amazement, and the splints being removed, she commencod licking the 
parts, and thus continued with hardly an intermission for some days and 
nights, when a cure was effected without the slightest deformity.” 


—I an, Sir, &c., Dus. 








BOOKS. 
a ed ° 
THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY RICHMOND.* 

Tuts book shows originality, wealth of conception, genius, and 
not a little detailed knowledge of the world; the outline of the 
tale is bold and flowing, and the individual figures are painted 
with considerable, though unequal skill; some of the scenes are 
full of force of a very unusual kind, and some are touched with a 
real delicacy and tenderness ; and yet it would be far truer to say 
that it has the stuff for half-a-dozen first-rate novels in it, than 
that it is a first-rate novel itself. It wants, in the first in- 
stance, movement, stream, current, narrative-flow, and secondly, 
something of ease and simplicity of style. 


rather than prompts rapidity. In spite of its animation and its 
fullness of life, it is very slow reading, for more than one reason. 
There is an allusiveness and occasionally also an affectation of 
affluent expressiveness about the manner of the author which 
are provoking, and induce one to throw the book aside for a 
time from vexation at its assumption. Lut this is not the 
principal reason for the manifold retardations with which the 
reader meets. These are mainly due to the diminishing instead 
of the increasing interest of the tale as it proceeds, and the want 
of clear relation between the different parts of it. The enormous 
expansion of the social finesse in the least interesting part, and, 
perhaps above all, the little sympathy we have with the hero of the 
autobiography who is the connecting-thread of the whole, and 
who, instead of making us feel eager about his future, is 
always giving us a foretaste of something uncomfortable 
and embarrassing, destroy our interest in the development. 
Nor is that strong disposition to postpone the next chapter, 
which is due to the hero’s uncomfortable complexities of in- 
consistent obligation, in any way overcome by the strength of the 
sympathy one is made to feel for either of the two young ladies 
between whom he is so good as to divide his affection with per- 
plexing equality. One of them (Ottilia), indeed, is a beautiful 
picture, full of clear intellectual grace and tender intensity ; but 
then she is a German princess, and so much is made of her posi- 
tion and of the disastrous character of the mésalliance she is 


willing to enter into, that she stands almost aloof from the story, — 


and you hardly know whether she herself does not wish for some 
imperious call of duty to break off the engagement ; certainly 
there is no glimpse given us, during the long period of her lover's 
absence, of any feeling in her which tends to make the 
reader eager for a happy solution of the difficulties of the situa- 
tion. She descends from the clouds, as it were, whenever the hero 
is in some worse than usual trouble, to shed her benign affection 
over him; but the condescension is made so much of, and her 
retirement behind the veil of the royal caste is so complete while 
it lasts, that one cannot catch the smallest possible impatience 
for the issue from the picture of her gracious tenderness and her 
deep but perfectly self-restrained and almost self-condemned 


devotedness ; rather do we feel disposed to shrink the more from | 
the issue, feeling a distinct prevision of its uncomfortable charac- | 


ter. As for the other young lady (Janet Ilchester), we never 
know her well enough to feel much interest in the development of 
what, in her too, presents itself, with less intelligible reason, as a 
curiously self-contained and sedate affection. ‘There seems to be 
areal want of consistency too between the rather repulsive pic- 
ture of her as a child, a picture which makes her somewhat 
sly and very selfish, and the picture of her perfect courage 
and indomitable resolution as a woman; we do not say that 
the two pictures might not be reconciled, but only that they 
are not,—that the graduated shades between them are 
not supplied, and that her love for the hero is so very 
imperfectly painted, that it is hardly possible to feel any sym- 








* The Adventures of Harry Richmond. By George Meredith. 3% vols. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


We are late in- 
reviewing it, but, to say the truth, it isa novel which invites delay | 


pathy with her till within a very few pages of the close. ‘Thus Harry 
Richmond, the hero himself, being radically uninteresting, and his 
career full of moral awkwardnesses of that particular kind which 
slightly repel instead of exciting the wistful interest of the reader, 
and as the story of neither of the heroines with whom he falls in love 
supplies in any degree the predominant fascination in which he him- 
self is so deficient, we are left to the extraordinary cleverness of the 
conceptions of the tale itself to supply the want of current in the 
plot,—a very poor substitute, if only on this account, that these 
conceptions are full of complexity and finesse which rather exhaust 
the attention when made the principal interests, inst ead of the mere 
| by-play, of a narrative otherwise full of forward movement and 
vivid interest. 

The main intention of the story is to sketch the influence of the 
hollow conceit of great descent on the mind of the hero's father, 
Roy Richmond (supposed to be the son of a Royal Duke who had 
married privately without acknowledging his marriage), a man 
full of tact and resource and social ambition (of the poorer kind), 
—a charlatan, in fact, of a large and skilful and loveable sort, with 
every gift except those which would make him ashamed of playing 
the actor all his life, and especially of playing the actor all his life 
for so trivial a prize as the reluctant recognition of his birth by 
society and the Government ;—and especially to sketch this unreal 
kind of genius for social magnificence, in direct contrast to the 
solid earthly character of a rich, positive, passionate, swearing old 
English squire,—the hero’s grandfather, Squire Beltham, whose 
daughter Mr. Roy Richmond has married against the Squire’s 
will. Between these contrasted personages, father and grand- 
father, an internecine war for the leading influence over the 
hero’s body and soul goes on from the first page to the last of 
the book. We cannot say that so far as the stage of these con- 
tending influences is laid in the mind of young [larry Richmond 
we care very much for the issue,—at least, after the stage of boy- 
_hood is past, a period during which the picture of the struggle is 
_ drawn with great power and effect. But the contrast between the 
airy, grandiose, strategic genius of the hare-brained, but half-love- 
able charlatan and castle-builder, with his magnificent belief in his 
own destiny, his really grand play of fancy, and his almost disinter- 
ested dreams of a great career for his son, and the coarse, warm- 
hearted, violent, narrow, successful old English squire, ‘‘ acred up to 
his lips, consolled up to his chin,” and distinguished in his class by 
the real lucidity of his business mind, and therefore possessed 
with a double intensity of loathing for the hollow, scheming, 
and visionary pretensions of his son-in-law, is drawn from 
beginning to end with marvellous power. The two scenes in 
which their first and last battles are fought at the very opening 
of the first volume and towards the close of the third are scenes 
of strange vigour; and if connected together by a plot half as 
good as are several of the links in it, they would have been re- 
membered amongst some of the best things in English literature. 
But, as we have intimated, young Harry Richmond, after he has 
passed the boyhood stage, is not drawn with any real power, 
while the vast detail in which his father’s faculty for social 
intrigue and the construction of a grand plot is developed, though 
full of cleverness, becomes utterly wearisome before the close. If 
a little of the minuteness of study spent upon this no doubt very 
original, but still exhaustible conception, had been devoted to Janet 
Ilchester, the story might have been vastly improved, both by sub- 
traction and by addition —by taking away from the superfluity of an 
over-developed idea, and by remedying the deficiency of a figure 
very imperfectly conceived and drawn. Neither Mr. Richmond nor 
Squire Beltham,—unquestionably the great figures of tle piece,— 
can be fairly illustrated by any extract we have space to give; but the 
mode in which the would-be royal charlatan first acquire:! his ascen- 
dancy over his son’s mind is so finely painted, an that, too, 
within limits possible to a newspaper, that we will illustrate it by 
giving the young man’s recollections of his father’s method of ex- 
citing in him as a child intense interest in the gravler episodes 
‘of English literature and history :— 

“TIo was never away on the Sunday. Both of us attir»! ia our best, 
wo walked along the streets hand in hand; my father led mo before the 
| cathedral monuments, talking in a low tone of Britis’: victories, and 
commending the heroes to my undivided attention. I un lorstood ‘very 
early that it was my duty to imitate them. While wo remained in the 
cathedral he talked of glory and Old England, and dropped his voice in 
the middle of a murmured chant to introduce Nelson's name or some 
other great man’s: and this recurred regularly. ‘What are we for now?’ 
he would ask me as we left our house. I had to decide whother we took 
a hero or an author, which I soon learnt to do with capricious resolution. 
We were one Sunday for Shakspeare; another for Nelson or Pitt. 
‘ Nelson, papa,’ was my most frequent rejoinder, and he never dissented, 
but turned his steps towards Nelson's cathedral-dome, au uncovered 


his head there, and said: ‘Nelson, then, to-day ;’ and we went straight 
) to his monument to perform the act of homage. I chose Nelson in 
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preference to the others because, towards bed-time in the evening, my 
father told me stories of our hero of the day, and neither Pitt nor 
Shakspeare lost an eye, or an arm, or fought with a huge white bear on 
the ice to make themselves interesting. I named them occasionally out 
of compassion, and to please my father, who said that they ought to 
have aturn. They were, he told me, in the habit of paying him a visit, 
whenever I had particularly neglected them, to learn the grounds for my 
disregard of their claims, and they urged him to intercede with me, and 
imparted many of their unpublished adventures, so that I should be 
tempted to give them a chance on the following Sunday. ‘Great Will,’ 
my father called Shakspeare, and ‘Slender Billy,’ Pitt. The scene 
where Great Will killed the deer, dragging Falstaff all over the park 
after it by the light of Bardolph’s nose, upon which they put an ex- 
tinguisher if they heard any of the keepers, and so left everybody groping | 
about and catching the wrong person, was the most wonderful mixture 
of fun and tears. Great Will was extremely youthful, but everybody in 
the park called him ‘Father William ;’ and when he wanted to know 
which way the deer had gone, King Lear (or else my memory deceives 
me) punned, and Lady Macbeth waved a handkerchief for it to be steoped 
in the blood of the deer; Shylock ordered one pound of the carcase; | 
Hamlet (I cannot say why, but the fact was impressed on me) offered | 
him a three-legged stool ; and a number of kings and knights and ladies | 
lit their torches from Bardolph; and away they flew, distracting the | 
keepers and leaving Will and his troop to the deer. That poor thing | 








Princess Ottilia as recurring to the imperfect English of her 
childhood’s first acquaintance with Harry Richmond, when she 
asks him, after his declaration of love, whether he can be patient, 
and adds, with tender humour, in the precise form of her former 
childish stiffness, ‘‘It is my question ;” and again, like that which 
makes the poor old pretender to royal blood recall, when all his 
schemes are in ruins, his promise to his old housekeeper that she- 
should have a memorial erected to her by his hand, and mutter to 
himself, ‘*‘ Waddy shall have her monument.” These delicacies of 
delineation are not very common in the book, but the few there are 
are touches of real genius. Nor must we forget, in enumerating 
the finer elements of the book, the exquisite episode of the child's 
runaway adventure with the gipsy girl Kiomi,—a picture almost 
as faithful and as full of colour and humour as any to be found in 
modern literature. 

On the other hand, as we have said, the book has great faults. 
There is a great exuberance of dull, protracted, social intrigue, 
and a terrible flatness about the hero himself. But worst of 
all is the want of simplicity of style and the frequently false 


died from a different weapon at each recital, though always with a flow | ang disagreeable turns given to expression, as when the child 


of blood and a successful dash of his antlers into Falstaff; and to hear 


Falstaff bellow! But it was mournful to hear how sorry Great Will was | 


over the animal he had slain. He spoke like music. I found it pathetic 
in spite of my knowing that the whole scene was lighted up by Bardolph’s 
nose. When I was just bursting out crying—for the deer’s tongue was 
lolling out and quick pantings were at his side; he had little ones at 
home— Great Will remembered his engagement to sell Shylock a pound 
of the carcase ; determined that no Jew should eat of it, he bethought him 
that Falstaff could well spare a pound, and he said the Jew would not 
see tho difference; Falstaff only got off by hard running and roaring out 
that he knew his unclean life would make him taste like pork and thus 
let the Jew into the trick. My father related all this with such a | 
veritable matter-of-fact air, and such liveliness—hoe sounded the chase 
and its cries, and showed King Lear tottering, and Hamlet standing 
dark, and the vast substance of Falstaff—that I followed the incidents 
excitedly, and really saw them, which was better than understanding | 
them. I required some help from him to see that Hamlet's offer of a | 
three-legged stool at a feverish moment of the chase was laughable. | 
He taught me what to think of it by pitching Great Will's voice high, 
and Hamlet’s very low. By degrees I got some unconscious knowledge 
of the characters of Shakspeare. There never was so fascinating a 
father as mine for a boy anything under eight or ten years old. He 
could guess on Saturday whether [ should name William Pitt on the 
Sunday ; for, on those occasions, ‘ Slender Billy,’as I hope I am not irre- 
verent in calling him, made up for the dulness of his high career with a 
raspberry-jam tart, for which, my father told me solemnly, the illustrious 
Minister had in his day a passion. If I named him, my father would 
say, ‘W. P., otherwise S, B., was bornin the year so-and-so; now,’ and 
he went to the cupboard, ‘in the name of Politics, take this and medi- 
tate upon him.’ The shops being all shut on Sunday, he certainly bought 
it, anticipating me unerringly, on the Saturday, and, as soon as the tart 
appeared, we both shouted. I fancy I remember his repeating a couplet, 
‘ Billy Pitt took a cake and a raspberry-jam, 
When he heard they had taken Seringapatam.’ 

At any rate, the rumour of his having done so at periods of strong 
excitemont led to the inexplicable display of foresight on my father’s | 
part.” 

That is full of a humour that one regards as almost too great 
to be compatible with a mind so inflated with grandiose dreams | 
as that of the would-be royal adventurer; but it is one of | 
the most delicate feats of ability in the book to make us feel | 
how much of true humour and nobility there is combined with | 


Mr. Roy Richmond's theatrical, pageant-loving character, and | 


rather ignoble aims. It is impossible to think of him without | 
his charlatanerie, and yet it is impossible to think of him as | 
not possessing qualities both intellectual aud emotional too | 
good for his charlatan schemes,—and this, notwithstanding | 
that he himself never seems to have the shadow of a distrust | 
of his own aims from the beginning to the close of his 

ambitious career. So completely is the man a quasi-royal adven- | 
turer, a patron who needs very substantial help, a Grand Seigneur 
who has to depend for his hopes on more solidly established Grands | 
Seigneurs, a man whose every gift, whose elasticity, whose willing. | 
ness to stoop in order to soar the better in future, are manufactured, | 
as it were, to suit his dreams and hopes, that we are hardly able | 
from the beginning to the end to conceive of any intellectual or | 
moral nature in the man independently of the part he is acting. That | 
he loves his son thoroughly, and the woman who renounced him | 
for her sister’s sake, is clear; that he can see the absurd side of 

other people’s littlenesses is clear also; but that he could have any | 
intellectual conviction, or moral conviction, or political conviction | 
outside of the exigencies of his part in life, seems almost impossible. 
It need hardly be observed that the conception of such a character 
is very original, and that the insanity in which the author makes 
it terminate, when the bubble bursts, is most truly as well as finely | 
conceived. | 





| 


Had but our author spared us half the detail ! { 


Besides the great charlatan and the great English squire, there | _ 


is much in the story to show the author's talent. There are even 
delicate touches here and there,—like that which represents the | 


| remembers of his schoolmaster’s daughter to whom he had been 
‘talking of her young lover, ‘‘she laughed and mouthed me over 
with laughing kisses ;” or again, when he is falling in love with 
| the Princess Ottilia, and in answer to a remark of hers he is moved 
| to declare his passion, but does not, a state of feeling which he 
| thus expresses ;—‘* Something moved my soul to lift wings, but the 
passion sank.” ‘There are plenty of illustrations of this love o# 
affectation in the style, and still more of an apparently affected 
obscurity of manner, which tend to spoil a novel containing the 
evidence of really great powers. 





MR. NASSAU SENIOR’S JOURNALS.* 
Ir it had been possible to surprise the secret of Europe, and 
thereby get a sure key even to the near future of States by 
visiting assiduously celebrities and keeping a record of their 
opinions, the late Mr. Nassau Senior would have been one of 
the most knowing of men. By dint of relentless questioning 
and cross-questioning, at morning and evening parties composed 
of doers, thinkers, and observers, much may be learned, and 
a man of deep insight and a generous power of combination 
may be able to infer the future as well as acquire a profound 
knowledge of the present. Mr. Senior knew intimately many of 
the best men on the Continent, and gathered from their lips, not 
only accounts of things done, but guesses at what would next be 
done, together with a great deal of miscellaneous and amusing in- 
formation; he not only put what he heard in writing, but he 
frequently induced his informants and gossips to revise what he 
had written ; so that he was a sort of recording angel of his wide 
political and social circle. It appears, from the editor's preface, 
that Mr. Senior wrote journals for fifteen years, and thus his 
family have, and the public may have, if it interests them, a very 
curious and instructive collection, illustrating, if that were needed, 
the fallibility of the human mind. No doubt, we have daily proofs 
of man’s capacity in the art of erroneous auticipation; but when 
we get the proofs in a heap, they make a deeper and stronger 
impression than they do when doled out day by day or week by 
week. It is unhappily the truth that few minds are either suffi- 
ciently knowing, or having knowledge, sufficiently powerful to 


discern its meauing ; and even the best among us are uuable to. 


grasp all the factors in the sum to be worked out. Looking back 
through these conversations, excellent and bright as many of them 
are, we are struck by their barrenness compared with events, and 
with the imperfect basis upon which the ‘‘best-informed” build 
up their fugitive opinions. ‘The real future is always the unfore- 
seen, and it follows that the future, except by a happy guess, is 
rarely predicted even at the tea-tables of the best-informed. Mr. 
Senior reminds one of an Arthurian knight engaged in some hope- 
less quest ; each year his experience was more varied, his memory 
better stored, his life fuller, and probably happier; but we doubt 
whether he got any nearer to one-half of his apparent end, the 
knowledge of what was likely to be. 

When these Journals were written, Louis Napoleon was begin. 
ning his career as a ruler ; none foresaw what it would be. We hear 
but little of him in the first volume, written in the Presidential 
period. The best thing is this, the testimony of Lanjuinais:—* He 
does not think him vaiu, or even ambitious, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, but impressed with a perfect conviction that he is 
destined to end revolution, and to restore France to prosperity 











* Journals Kept in France and Italy from 1848 to 1852, with a Sketch of the Revolution 
of 1848. By the late Nassau William Senior. Edited by his Daughter, M. 0. 
Simpson. 2 vols. London: Henry 8. King and Co, 
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under a Bonaparte dynasty. He is silent, reserved, keeps faith- 
fully the secrets of his different ministers and his own, has perfect 
courage, physical and moral, and a determination amounting to 
obstinacy. He has considerable knowledge, and an understanding 
not brilliant, certainly, but yet not contemptible. Lanjuinais says 
that he understands the details of business far better than the 
average of persons. On the other hand, he is absolutely without 
tact or knowledge of mankind ; he is impervious to reasoning, and 
his personal friends, Persigny, Ney, Morny, and others, are very 
bad advisers.” Contrast this with the estimate formed, after the 
Coup d’ Etat, by Léon Faucher, who is classed as an Imperialist. He 
felt certain that the policy Louis Napoleon would adopt would 
destroy him, yet he managed to get on for eighteen years. ‘lhe 
President, he said, isa man of ‘considerable intellect,” and has 
‘“‘some great moral excellencies,—courage, perseverance, and 
secrecy. But,” he continued, “ his imagiuation predominates over 
his reason ; it is wild, romantic [romanesque], and irregular. His 
fatalism is blinder than his uncle’s. 


his star it was a metaphor. Louis Napoleon really believes in some | 


astral agency presiding over his fate.” And M. Faucher thought 


that if he lasted long enough, he would ‘perish in a national | 


bankruptcy or be sacrificed to avert one,” but that before he fell 
in this way he would be ‘upset by the Army.” Finally, he 
remarked, ‘‘depend upon it, his reign cannot be long.” Poor M. 
Faucher did not live to see the star set amid the battle-smoke of 
Sedan. Mr. George Sumner, one of the oracles in this book, did 


not believe, in May, 1851, that there would be ‘‘ even a majority | 


for Louis Napoleon.” ‘The men who had the best chance were 
Cavaignac and Nadaud! Again, a few days afterwards we have 
this entry :—‘‘ V. believes that the President will not submit to be 
a private man again. ‘In that case,’ I said, ‘ his end will be un- 
fortunate, for France will not endure his reign for twenty or thirty 
years longer.’ ‘I doubt,’ he answered, ‘ whether France will endure 
his reign for two years longer.’” After the Coup d'Etat, Mr. 
Senior went about asking how long the new thing would last. 
De Tocqueville said, with becoming breadth of phrase, ‘it will 
last until it is unpopular with the mass of the people...... 
It is impossible that so rash and wrong-headed a man, surrounded 
and always wishing to be surrounded by men whose infamous 
character is their recommendation to him, should not commit 
blunders and follies without end...... As soon as he is dis- 
credited the Army will turn against him...... We shall get 
rid of Louis Napoleon in a few years, perhaps in a few 
months, but there is no saying how much mischief he may do 
in those years, or even in those months, to his neighbours.” ‘To the 
generous minds of December, 1851, the long duration of the Bona- 
partist revival was plainly incredible. ‘To Dumon, Louis Philippe’s 
last finance minister, Mr. Senior put the recurring question,—how 
long will it last? ‘ It will last,” he answered, ‘‘as long as his 
popularity with the lower orders lasts, and that will last until they 
find that his reign does not better their condition ;” and then he went 
on in the strain of De Tocqueville. ‘+ Will he go to war?” queried 
Senior. ‘‘ Impossible,” answered Dumon, “ war would immediately 
destroy him.” It is obvious tha* the long-headed gentlemen who 
were oracles in 1851-2 were not in possession of the premisses, and 
therefore could not predict correctly. War did destroy him, but 
not until he had reigned for eighteen years; and far from finding, 
as they thought he would find, a difficulty in obtaining money, 
no French ruler ever extracted coin more easily or secured a 
broader credit. 
but with a curious spice of correctness in them, a sort of 
shadowy indication of a then remote future. ‘I see nothing 


probable,” he remarked in January, ’52, ‘‘ but military despotism, or | 
a restoration through defeat and foreign intervention. We certainly | 


shall have war, and the result will be Louis Napoleon's downfall. 


It seems to me impossible that he can remain in power for six | 


mouths after it has broken out. ..... We shall not remain at 
peace while we are able to make war, and as I do not think we 


can conquer Europe, our destiny is probably to be partitioned.” | 


How inexact is even the best guess we can find in this volume of 
rash, even when guarded speeches ! 
successful European wars, so far as he was concerned ; won person- 
ally, though ‘‘no general,” two great battles, and kept his power 
by displaying great prudence. He fell suddenly in a third great 
war, the beginning of which we may attribute, perhaps, to some 
occult belief in direct astral agency. 

It is no new thing, but perpetually astonishing to folks who 
live under settled institutions, that the French are keenly sensible 
to the ceaseless change in which they live, yet are powerless to 
obtain security. One of Mr. Senior's interlocutors says:—* I 
expect prosperity from any Government that is stable or believed 


When the Emperor talked of | 


M. de Circourt took equally gloomy views, | 


The Emperor made two very | 


| to be stable. We can bear anything but insecurity.” Yet in- 
‘security has for three-quarters of a century been the political 
characteristic of France. ‘In the present state of men’s minds,” 
‘said the Duke of Broglie, in 1851, “any form of government 
/ which implied a dynasty would fall before the jealousy of the 
| factions whom it would exclude from power. Nothing but what 
| is understood to be provisional has a chance of being allowed any 
| permanence; our wisest course is to make the best of the Repub- 
lican institutions which have been forced upon us.” ‘These words 
| seem to be as applicable to 1872 as they were to 1851; yet in less 
than a year a dynasty was founded, a government believed to be 
| stable was established, and a prosperity that attained large propor- 
tions began. Shall we see the order repeated in 1872 or 1873? 
|The vanity of prophecy, as exhibited in these volumes, bids us 
be silent. The best of human wisdom seems to be of the hand-to- 
| mouth sort, especially when applied to an entity so incalcuiable as 
France. 

Mr. Senior's Journals throw some reflected light upon the 
revelations of Bismarck and Benedetti in regard to the aggressive 
drift of Napoleonic policy. ‘Thus we find a Bonapartist reported 
as saying that France must have Savoy; she would be able to 
indemnify Piedmont with Parma and Placentia. Then there are 
reports of demands on Belgium,—to pay moneys and dismantle 
fortresses. But the capital piece is a statement direct from M. 
Gustave de Beaumont. Mr. Senior had heard from Mr. Sumner, 
at the end of December, 1851, that ‘‘ Persigny was going to 
Berlin and Vienna, to ask for Belgium and the Rhine and Egypt, 
|giving Hanover to Prussia, Wallachia and Moldavia and the 
| Legations to Austria, Constantinople to Russia, and Piedmont to 
| the Prince of Leuchtenberg.” ‘The story looked absurd, and Mr. 
Senior interrogated M. de Beaumont. ‘There is no doubt,” said 
Beaumont in reply, ‘‘that the story is true. When I was 
Minister at Vienna, in November, 1849, Louis Napoleon was 
planning a coup d'état. He turned out the Odillon-Barrot 
Ministry for that purpose and as part of the scheme, he sent 
Persigny to Vienna, to make pretty nearly the propositions which 
you mention. Schwartzenberg sent for me and showed them to 
|me. ‘They were matters,’ he said, ‘ which ought not to be concealed 
from a French Minister.’” It is also recorded that the Emperor 
Nicholas reported the same plan to the Republican Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg, General Lamoriciére. It is difficult to believe, 
in the face of direct testimony, that Louis Napoleon did not 
propound this scheme ; it is more difficult to believe that he ever 
thought it likely to prove acceptable. What history shows us is, 
that he turned his attention to the quarrel between the Greek 
and Catholic Churches about Jerusalem, and found in the Orient 
that outlet for the Army which he judged it expedient to seek. 

But the offers made in 1849 strongly confirm the German report 
that similar projects were renewed at later periods, and with 
emphasis in 1866-67. 





DR. FRIEDRICH ON THE COUNCIL* 
| Dr. Friepricn stands at this moment in such influential relation 
| to the so-called Old-Catholic movement in Germany as of itself 
| would secure attention to any production from his pen, evem 
though discussing merely controversial topics. Much more must 
| this be the case in reference to a volume full of historical 
‘reminiscences, and abounding in the kind of material which 
| affords the means of judging of the mental disposition and inward 
| temperament of the writer, as well as of those of his opponents,— 
| points of capital importance for whoever is curious to forecast 
| the future of a movement which is in so great a degree under 
Whatever may be its ultimate outcome, it is cer- 
tain that already this movement is telling on the old relations 
between State and Church in Germany, and that amongst the mea 
who have shaped its course so far, it is Dr. Friedrich who has most 
shown the temper of a reformer not content with mere verbal 
distinctions, but ready to push matters even to schism. Whether 
indeed there can be found amongst German Catholics the stuff to 
defy formidable consequences, what inward strength of soul and 
| perspicacity of intellect may be forthcoming, bow far there may be 
nerve of that solid and Luther-like fibre which remains proof to 
the continued pain involved in life-long contests waged by priests 
and devout-minded men against the authorities of their Church,— 
these are questions all must have put to themselves who take the 
slightest interest in the future of the incipient schism. We 
think no candid mind can peruse the pages of this curious volume 
without carrying away the impression that in the author, for one 


* Tagebuch wiihrend des Vaticanischen Concils, Gefithrt yon Dr. J. Friedrich. 
| Nurdlingen: Becksche Buchhandlung, 1871. 


| his direction. 
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at least, there is vigour of purpose and consistency of convic- 
tion. In this Diary, written during the period of the Council, 


ously contradicted as an outrageous calumny on the freedom 
accorded to the Fathers for unlimited consultation :—“ Thig day I 


during the ups and downs of its mysteries and its consultations, | begged Theiner,” then Archivist of the Vatican, ‘ to let me look at 


and manifestly published as it was written at the moment, we have 
curious bits of (of course one-sided) history, and strange glimpses of 
how superior influence was brought to browbeat chicken-hearted 
bishops, and how feebleness faltered and shallow boastfulness 
sank into the ignominy of glaring tergiversation. It records, too, 
how grimly one learned Roman Catholic divine watched all along 
with deep despair this process of detrition, and vainly sought to in- 
spirit halting bishops to those energetic steps which, as he early saw, 
could alone defeat the plans matured by the theologians of the Vati- 
can. Without being a history, this volume comprises valuable mate- 
rial for the future historian of the Roman Council, though it 


is difficult to give an adequate notion of its contents by extracts, 


from the desultoriness of its composition. In the limits of this 
review, at least, it is not possible to do justice to Dr. Friedrich’s 
pages, and we can only hope so far to excite the attention of 
readers curious on the subject, as to induce them to peruse the 
Diary itself. 

Dr. Friedrich’s reputation does not date from his connection 
with the Old Catholics. He is the author of a well-known Church 


History, and a distinguished member of the Munich theological | 


faculty, at which University he had taught divinity. His reputa- 
tion for learning caused him to receive a call to go to Rome as 
theologian to Cardinal Hohenlohe, brother of the Bavarian 
Premier, who, from the first mooting of the Council, alone 
amongst statesmen showed a sense of its possible bearings 
and of the most weighty of the considerations likely to influ- 


ence governments to check its course by early combination. | 


We learn from this book the curious fact that already in the 
‘<aamer of 1869 it had been seriously contemplated that the King 
of Saxony, as a Catholic prince of known piety and mental 
attainments, should proceed to Rome, and warn the Pope of the 
probable consequences to German Catholicism of the dogmatic 
promulgation of his Infallibility,—a singular mission for a 
crowned head, but one the idea of which shows the importance 
attached to its object. The selection of Dr. Friedrich under 
such circumstances as adviser to Cardinal Hohenlohe shows 
the esteem in which his abilities were held in circles well qualified 
to judge the qualities required, especially when we know that it was 
Dollinger who pressed his acceptance of this nomination. It was 
at Trent, in the archives of which town he was engaged on 


studies of the Council held there, that Friedrich received | 


Dollinger’s letter. The Bavarian Episcopate, though not a dis- 
tinguished body, was yet known to be divided in sentiment, and 
for a long while the Archbishop of Munich was indeed reckoned 
amongst the pillars of the Opposition. Already, too, even 
then Dr. Friedrich was eyed with natural suspicion by the 
Pope’s party, and an attendant of the Archbishop of Bam- 
berg inquired whether he went to act spy in Rome. It is 
striking to note how the mystery which hung around the 
proceedings of the Council was maintained not merely against the 
outside world, but also against all within the sacred assembly who 
were not liked by the powers on high. Whoever happened 
to be in Rome during that season, will be pleased to see how 
even Cardinals were kept in the same darkness as to what 
was in the wind, as that which shrouded the plans of the 
Vatican from the profane. Secrecy from all but the select and the 
initiated was the rule in the Vatican Council. It is not necessary 
to dwell on this part of the drama. What is more interesting is to 
note, from Dr. Friedrich’s own testimony given from behind the 
scenes and at the very hour, how miserably weak and wanting in 
all resolution the Opposition bishops showed themselves through- 
out. Already, under the early date of January 2, we read this 
remarkable entry:—‘‘I am more and more confirmed in my 
opinion that the Bishops have not broken with their Ultra- 
montane brethren; they wish to give themselves an Opposi- 
tion appearance for the sake of home-interests, but in 
reality they are at one in disposition with the majority.” 
A bishop not named (it is interesting to speculate as to 
his identity and what he may now be saying) characterized 
the Opposition as being ‘like a child on a rocking-horse, and 
lustily whisking in the air a wooden sword, who thinks himself a 
wonderful hero, though never moving from the same spot.” The 
intimidation so stoutly denied by partizans of the Vatican is here 
asserted in minute detail. Strossmayer’s theologian was sum- 
moned, we are told, before Monsignore Marini, and Dr. Friedrich 
himself is stated to have been under police surveillance ; 
but the most interesting statement is made in the following entry, 


| the Acta Concilii Tridentini. I was indeed aware that their publica. 


tion had been suspended by the Pope’s orders. I now learned 
much more: Theiner told me it was forbidden him even to show 
the Acta to anyone.” It must be borne in mind that the order of 
proceedings in the Council was at the time a particular grievance 
with the Opposition, that the precedents at Trent were supposed 
to justify their protests, and that therefore to enjoin the withholding 
from the Fathers of the documents which would decide the point in 
question was certainly to exercise an arbitrary authority dangerous 
to Conciliary independence. 

Nothing can be conceived more futile and more trival than the kind 
of protests which the Bishops continued to concoct in their private 
conclaves and to lodgein a manner entirely without dignity. Fried- 
rich remonstrated, and urged that to produce any effect, some step 
must perforce be taken in public, and with all the circumstance of 
solemnity. He demonstrated that a protest in due form and earnest- 
ness asserting that they would not recognize the Council, if the 
attempt to terrorize were persisted in, could alone offer a chance of 
salvation. It was useless. The Bishops in their faintheartedness 
sought support everywhere except where it should have been 
found, namely, in themselves. They craved for help from secular 
authority the would-be pillars of the Church—but “ Beust and 
Daru were against extending protection.” One after the other 
the Prelates of the Opposition came to consult this German, this 
doctor of divinity, seeking comfort and weapons at his hands, 
which he is ever ready with, but which they ever shrink from in 
fear at their sharpness. It isa long line that thus defiles before 
us, and curious enough is the contrast between the bold words 
then spoken and the deeds since performed. Haynald, the voluble 
Hungarian prelate, who recently expressed belief in the Dogma 
with the same fluency of tongue he exhibited in Rome in the 
contrary sense, was, it is affirmed, heard to say before many that 


‘the Hungarian Bishops would leave if exposed to pressure, but 


he and they remained and yielded. Rauscher of Vienna conferred 
with Friedrich, showed true German learning, and expressed the 
most decided aversion to the Dogma; but to the question what 
should happen on its being decreed, had no other answer than 
“Ah! that I really do not know.” And again, there is the Arch- 
bishop of Rheims, who at a meeting in the apartments of the 
Archbishop of Paris exclaimed, it is said, that he, for one, did not 
care for all the names that might be heaped on him, inasmuch as 
his ground was that of truth, but who on the 18th July stood in 
the very front line of the adherents of the Dogma. All without 
exception showed the same absence of backbone, the same apparent 
inability to resist the main current of Conciliar opinion. ‘The 
single prelate who seemed possessed with some grains of tenacity 
was Strossmayer, who even ventured to entertain ideas of reform- 
ing the mode of Papal elections,—‘‘ a man of decided parts, great 
clearness of mind and resolution.” ‘There was something of the 
Tribune in this prelate. He alone dared to speak his mind even 
once within the sacred precincts. It was in the sitting of the 
22nd March, and the scene is graphically described :—*‘ Stross- 
mayer carried through his intention of protesting. cow 
First he was interrupted by De Angelis [Legate], but 
after ejaculating a few Latin words, he could not go on, 
and only muttered something to himself. Then Capalti 
[Legate] jumped up, rang the bell, and spoke. What was 
the upshot? ‘Three times Strossmayer, with hands raised 
on high, protested against such treatment. Partial applause, 
but still greater tumult against him, made the scene utterly unin- 
telligible for most. The Archbishop of Rheims related that close 
to him one of the majority rose, and called to Strossmayer, ‘ Vos 
omnes te damnamus !’ whereupon Bishop Place (Marseilles) jumped 
up, and screamed, ‘ L2yo te non damno!’” In spite of so much show 
of spirit, what came ofitall? Wemerely know that Bishop Stross- 
mayer did not give either of the two non-placets recorded against 
the Dogma at the final voting, that in his diocese he has shown no 
signs of schismatic intentions, and that as we write the papers 
announce his arrival in Rome and audience of the Pope. Pro- 
fessor Fricdrich did not stay to see the drama played out. 
When he saw that nothing was to be done for the purpose he had 
at heart, he sought permission from his Cardinal to return 
home. Like many a man before him, he had gone to Rome 
with hope and belief; but he had found there something very 
different from what he anticipated. The passages which record 
the growing impressions and the growing changes of view pro- 
duced by the incidents and experiences of his Roman stay on this 


the rumour whereof, when reported at the time, was strenu- | German guest and German student are amongst the most inter- 
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esting in the volume. Already, under date of March 9, he 


‘made no disguise of his position, and declared openly he never 


: ae : 2 2 4 
could nor would recognize this Council as «cwmenical,”—a view, | 


however, which would certainly have involved the same condem- 


nation of many of the older Councils whose decrees he had accepted. | 


He was fully prepared for the necessity of taking up his goods and 
going out into a strange world, for as he wrote on the eve of 
departure from Rome, * it cannot be a matter of doubt but that 
after the Bishops, it is we theologians who must take up the fight.” 
Before departure Dr. Friedrich took leave of the Archbishop of 
Munich. The interview is remarkable. ‘The feeble prelate ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ How happy if I too could go home!” then he sent a 
piteous message to Dillinger to remain quiet, *‘ or he would render 
the position more difficult ;” and finally, even besought Friedrich to 
induce Cardinal Hohenlohe to vote non-placet, ‘for if only a 
Cardinal residing in Rome shows the courage to vote non-placet, 
Bishops will be more ready to do the same.” ‘The last entry in 
the volume records the interview between the same Archbishop on 
his return to Munich after the promulgation, and the members 
of the Theological Faculty. After a long explanation of how 
things had come about, the prelate said to Dollinger, ‘* ‘ Shall 
we therefore begin working afresh together for Moly Church ?’ 
‘Yes, for the Otp Church,’ was the reply, uttered in Dollinger’s 
peculiarly sharp manner. ‘There is only one Church,—no new 
and no old one,’ remarked the Archbishop; to which Dollinger 


answered imperturbably, ‘A new one has been made.” That Dr. | 


Friedrich’s volume will give much offence is to be expected. It 
is not pleasant to have portraits drawn with such rapid strokes of the 
pen as are to be found in his pages ; and we are far from commit- 
ting ourselves to the fidelity of pictures painted by partizans on either 


side. If, indeed, in some instances the revelations may seem to | 


transgress the bounds of delicacy and discretion, it must be borne in 
mind that the writer is an outlaw, an excommunicated priest, who 


is only flinging back stones from his wallet at full-armed ecclesi- | 


astics, who wield powers much greater than his, if they cannot boast 
of his learning or his ardour of conviction. 





PRAIRIE FARMS AND PRAIRIE FOLK.* 


Tus is, on the whole, a pleasant, gossipy book, but very desultory 
by no means keeping close to the subject proposed, and laying 


Mr. Gillmore open to the charge of book-making, as it is largely | 


eked out by adventures of himself or his brother officers in Lon- 
don, Spain, Algeria, &c., not necessarily to the taste of those who 
like to read about the great prairies, and certainly not to ours. 
Mr. Gillmore has not, or does not show in his books, the sense of 


humour necessary to make even his accounts of mess-room practi- | 


cal jokes amusing, and the flirtations and quarrels are still less 
attractive. Of these digressions only the Spanish episode of vin- 
dictive revenge has any interest, and that would have been much 
more in its place in the Christmas number of some periodical. Le 
is not much to our liking either in his descriptions of balls and 
boxings and kissings-behind-doors and bigamy cases (of which we 
have two) and newspaper scandal and Christy minstrels in the 
Western states, for while these are ostensibly illustrations of the 
condition of society there, and are set down for our benefit ina 
would-be reflective-philosopher style, they give us the feeling that 
they are very partial pictures of the vulgarer side of prosperous 
middle-class life, not very different from what are to be found 
in any purely agricultural society, aud with which the author 
seems to have a sort of coarse sympathy. In fact, we found 
ourselves continually regretting that barrack life followed by 
a life of wandering adventure should almost inevitably rub 
away, not ouly the fastidiousness, but the refinement of the English 
gentleman. Why otherwise should an English officer take occa- 
sion to kiss tavern-keepers’ daughters behind a door, and then print 
such an amorous description of it for the world to read. But 
we do not wish to carp, and if such a life does not scem 
very uscful and destroys refinement, it destroys also the nar- 


rowness of clique and worship of rank, and nourishes a free- | 


dom from prejudice, and pre-eminently, physical courage, no 
mean attribute of a real man. 
these advantages we have ample proofs in his pages; for with all 
simplicity, while he does not parade his light, he does not hide it 
under a bushel either. We have one other adverse criticism to make 
—the frequent one—that the English is by no means uniformly 
good ; a common enough defect in the works of men of action, to 
Whom opportunity and taste for study are probably alike wanting ; 
but why do they not condescend to submit their manuscripts to 
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That Mr. Gillmore has reaped | 


* Prairie Farms and Prairie Folk. By Parker Gillmore (* Ubique”). London: | 


— 
| literary friends? We should think this must always be pos- 
| sible, and if it were done, we should be saved defective grammar, 
| stiff, grandiloquent style, and, in this case, occasional Yankee- 
isms. And if there were humility enough to bear the trial, 
such a friend might strike out also, here and there, a 
trite sentiment or moral platitude not altogether new or 
striking, and suggest less abrupt transitions from subject to 
‘subject, which are rather a ludicrous and frequently recur- 
ring characteristic of the book before us. A few extracts will 
show what we mean. Here, for instance, is a little specimen of 
the grandiloquent, in which the natural order of the words is 
transposed, an arrangement considered effective by quasi-littéra- 
teurs :—‘* Who can doubt,” says our author, speaking of the shores 
of the Ohio, “that ere long the happiest and most enlightened 

population on the face of the earth will here be found? America 
is now, particularly the Western portion of it, in its infancy ; it is 
like a great overgrown boy, unfinished in education because of his 
youth, but his present knowledge and promise for the future 
| justify all in foretelling what a noble man will he become, if his 
| life is spared.” And here is more than questionable English :— 
“In fact, I doubt very much if her services here terminate, for- 
there was an air of comfort about this bachelor’s residence that 
informed me could not exist without woman’s aid.” And again :— 
“They may all be placed together, for between all there exists so 
| much similarity that if you mistook the pursuits of one you would 
at once guess that it was that of the other.” 
| But a truce to fault-finding, in which we have only indulged 
| because we would feign persuade Mr. Gillmore to devote himself 
more in future to the description of out-of-door country life in 
which he shines. When he confines himself to prairie farms he is 
delightful. With prairie folk he is not so successful, partly for 
the Irishman’s reason that most of them are not prairie folk, but 
only transplanted to the prairies from elsewhere. 

During the American war, Lieutenant Gillmore determined to. 
‘take a farm in the Far West for sporting purposes, and originally 

chose Tennessee ; ‘* but the farther” he ** progressed South the more 
| bitter and vindictive were the feelings of the hostile parties,” so 
| with regret he turned Northward, and finally pitched his tent near 
| Vincennes, on the Illinois bank of the Wabash. But before he 
arrived there his adventures began, and he nearly got into trouble 

with the emissaries of the Confederate party, who demanded his 
/nationality. At last, when their patience was nearly exhausted, 
| he fortunately found his commission :-— 
| “Itwas closely scrutinized by all, every signature was examined, even 
| her Majesty’s at the top.—‘* Whose is that?’ said the Provost-Marshal. 
—‘Only the Queen of England's,’ I responded.—‘ You don’t say now 
that’s her write ?’—‘ Certainly it is,’ I replied.—* Weill, who would have 
thought it. Blowed if she don’t write just the same as other folkel’ 
exclaimed tho gallant officer, adding in an authoritative voice, ‘Come 
along my bully boys, he’s no butternut, we've catched the wrong pup. 
this time, better luck next hop.’” 

Arrived at Vincennes, the view from his hotel-window he 
describes as follows, confirming all that one hears of the specialité 
of North American scenery, —the exquisite colouring of the foliage 
in autumn :— 

“The first thing I did, after springing from bed, was to draw aside 

my window curtains, and what a view greeted me! Beneath flowed the 
noble Wabash River, even here, so far up its course, equal in breadth to 
the Thames at Westminster, whilo its numerous ripples danced and 
sparkled in a thousand fantastic shapes and colours. On either side of 
the bed of the stream was a wide margin of yellow sand-bank, on which 
an eager crowd of various varicties of plovers rushed to and froin search 
of their morning meal, while the distant view was closed in by some of 
the noblest forest trees that for size and beauty it has been my fortune 
to see. Their colouring was without exaggeration gorgeous, for the sea- 
son had sufliciently advanced for the night frost to turn the maples 
searlet, the Virginian creepers purple, the beeches brown, and the 
hickories canary-colour.” 
At length we arrive at the farm which he has rented for hunting, 
shooting, and fishing (for he is equally enthusiastic in all three 
pursuits), and that he was not disappointed in his hopes every 
lover of sport will admit :— 

“On account of the position of this farm, the show of game upon it 
| must, from information that I have obtained, be something extraordinary 
when the floods in the Wabash are unusually large. I have already 
described the houso as being situated on a table-land. This plateau is 
about a mile and a half long, and three-quarters of a mile wide, with an 
elevation in parts of almost one hundred feet. The ridge is everywhere 
| covered with brush and timber, except a space of one hundred and fifty 

or sixty acres cleared for purposes of cultivation. In front of my resi- 
| dence, the river flows through a flat meadow ; on the other sides the farm 
is surrounded by extensive prairies, all subject to overflow when there 
has been an unusually heavy fall of rain. When this occurs, all the 
game, deer, turkeys, partridges, hares, &c., driven from the extensive 
low grounds, have to take shelter on this elevated ground, the only piece 
to be found in tho vicinity for many miles...... Three years since 

there was an unusually wet spring, at least so my landlord says, and 
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while the waters were spread out over the surrounding country, not less 
than seventy or eighty head of deer had taken refuge upon his land. 
For over a week they were detained here, and every morning and even- 
ing from the windows of the house numbers of these timid beauties 
could be seen. Still the reader must not imagine that they had no means 
ofescape. Quite the reverse, for if pursued by a fleet hound these deer 


will take the water like spaniels, and push off for the nearest highlands, | 


although they are distant several miles.” 
Before many months the waters were out, and our author was able 
to verify the statements of hislandlord. There is a beautiful fron- 
tispiece descriptive of the scene ; that to the first volume is also very 
pretty :— 

“ At length the long foretold and talked about flood has taken place, 


the meadow beneath the house is covered with water, and the course of 
the river can only be detected by the trees that in ordinary times fringe 


its margin. Wild fowl in innumerable flocks and of various descriptions | 


cleave their passage through the air and dash about with such apparent 
recklessness, that the observer must be impressed with the belief that 
this is for them no usual holiday. The waters are much discoloured, 
and trees, fences, and logs float upon its surface, showing how clean a 
sweep of all that is moveable has been made over the low grounds lying 
to the north. After breakfast I started for a survey of the prairies 
situated to the west. Scarcely had I left the barn-yard whenI sawa 
drove of wild turkeys roosting on the upper limbs of adead button-wood 
tree. There were not less than thirty birds in the flock, but so well had 
they chosen their situation, and so thoroughly were they on the qui vive, 
that my effort to stalk within gunshot was a failure. But if I was 
destined to fail in obtaining this description of game so early in the day, 


I soon discovered that, if my gamo-bag had been as capacious as a port- | 


manteau, I could with ease have filled it—for every bush, heap, or 
coppice sheltered game, and the beautiful little partridge and diminutive 
here hurried about in every direction to find shelter from my prying 
gaze. At length the western limits of the high ground were reached, 
and before me stretched a sea, whore yesterdaywas to be seen the broad 
expanding prairies. But it was not an extended blue water like the 
Mediterranean, or a more mirky ocean like that which washes the shores 
of our island home, but a turbid thick yellow liquid covering, impreg- 
nated with the soil and débris washed from hundreds of miles of inun- 
dated land. The depth of water over these vast plains must have been 
considerable, for the heads of the tall grass were not to be seen over its 
surface, and in many places these grasses were so lofty that they came 
well over the flaps of my saddle when riding through them. Thus 
there remained no resting place for bird or animal where thousands had 
lived previous to the invasion of their demesne by the hostile torrent. 
Compelled to seek safety, they had found arefuge on the first high 
ground that occurred in the vicinity ; and thus, when the more elevated 
farm became an island it also became an asylum for every creature that 
lived within miles of it.” 


Our author tells us that these great floods are far from being as 
injurious here as they are in England. There is comparatively 
little for them to carry away, while their rich alluvial deposits are 
much to leave. In fact, no part of the Western States seems 
better for the grazier than this :— 


“ Stock-raising in this neighbourhood, if conducted on a large scale, 
must at all times be most remunerative, for, from the day the calf is 
born till the hour it is shipped to market, ready to be converted into 
beef, it appears to me that, with the exception of a little attention, there 
ie neither expense nor trouble connected with the undertaking. O 
course this is not the caso all over the country. Further north the 
Winters are so severe and long that a great portion of summer must be 
employed in laying up forago for the support of stock; while a few 
hundred miles to the south of this place, tho summer sun is so hot that 
for many months all the grasses aro so parched up by its drying 
influences as to afford no nourishment to cattle. Neither of these 
objections has to be combated here. All the year round, with tbe 
exception of a month or six weeks in early spring, there is either 
prairie grass, water-weeds, or brouse to be obtained. In fact, unless the 
winter should be unprecedented in severity, cattle can live the whole 
year round without man being called upon in any way to provide for 
their wants.” 


But bliss is not perfect even here. Fever and ague and a disease 
(eled the milk disease) which affects cattle first, and then the 
human beings who partake of their milk or flesh, are serious draw- 
backs ; tosay nothing of marauding wolves and venomous snakes, 
and of lawless men who make it advisable that loaded revolvers 
should be ready at hand. 

Our author is something of a naturalist as well as a sportsman, 
and evidently delights to watch the habits of the smaller as well 
as to destroy the larger game. With one of these peaceful studies 
after sunset we must close our notice :— 


“ Returning from the woods to the margin of the stream, we have 
other opportunities of seeing how the various specimens of the animal 
creation are affected by atmospheric influences. A ripple up the stream 
betrays the presence of a musk-rat, which in a moment is joined by 
another, just ascended from the bottom, where doubtless he was making 
a search for fresh-water mussels. On approaching each other they salute 
by sniffing noses, and then start to have a game of romps. 

“Meanwhile, a more cautious gentleman, who can be partly seen behind 
the root of a tree, has been closely examining our appearance. If we 
remain quiet he will probably come out from his cover, advancing with 
cautious step until the whole of his long body and tail, both covered 
with rich brown fur, is presented to the view. It is a minx, half otter, 
half ferret in habits and choice of food, preying on fish or fowl, and 
making water or land equally its home. With the undulating, gliding 
motion of the snake it gains the margin and disappears into the water, 
without leaving a bubble to mark the placo of its entrance. In a fow 


minutes it re-appears, seated upon a distant stone, whence it surveys 
its position, eagerly examining whether any game is within reach, 
| Diving once more, it directs its course towards a brood of wild duck 
seeking their evening meal among the broad-spread lotus leaves. One 
| of the unhappy family will doubtless soon be struggling in the deadly 
| embrace of the minx. 
‘ What is that sound of chip! chip! coming repeatedly from that brush 
| heap? It is the chipmonk or hackie, the Zumius of America, sitting on 
the stump of a tree, his golden fur glistening in the rays of the sun, 
and then, so quick and graceful in his movements, starting off again, 
| showing the broad-pencilled lines along his back as he hops from stump 
| tolog. Nearly all over the country these beautiful squirrels, which are 
very abundant, are alike popular with young and old. The nest is built 
in the ground, and hoarded in it is the winter stock of provisions. There 
| the ground squirrel sleeps away the dreary season, indifferent alike to 
| rain, storm, or cold. 
| Three other species of squirrel are also frequently scen here, the 
black, grey, and fox, all of which, especially the latter, exceed in size 
| our English representative of the race. Being justly esteemed a great 
| delicacy for the table, they are much persecuted. Yet their numbers 
| do not decrease so rapidly as might be expected. In warm weather 
| they remain secreted from the powerful rays of the mid-day sun, but 
evening brings them forth, full of frolic and mischief.” 


| 
| 





FOUR YEARS AT YALE.* 

Tue author of this book has evidently written from a pure 
/sense of duty, and he may fairly claim to have his book 
‘received in the same spirit. If the reader finds it tedious 
;to wade through chapter after chapter about meaningless 
| secret societies, or about all the boat-races that have been rowed 
| since Noah and his three sons started a four, he must remember 
| that the task of writing such chapters must have entailed 
|far heavier labours. Moreover, the reader has the blessed 
[resource of skipping, and is free from all responsibility, 
| while the writer must plod steadily through his self- 
| imposed task, and is certain to be blamed if the execution is 
| imperfect. Bearing all this in mind, we must not be too harsh. 
|The book gives us, at all events, some useful and some curious 
| facts, though we have to disinter them from a mass of unneces- 
|sary matter. If we do not gain any clear conception of the 
general aspect of Yale, of the system pursued in the college, and 
| of the life of its members, there are many details which might 
| assist us in forming a judgment. 

| Possibly a more systematic account of the American College 
' would have tempted us to contrast it with one of our Euglish 
| Universities, and in that case national prejudices would have been 
almost certain to interfere with critical impartiality. It is well 
| that the book before us should not suggest any such comparison. 
Looking in vain for any point of contact between the English and 
| American systems, weare forced to confine ourselves to thefacts told 
|us about the latter, and to forget for a while our pride in our 
| owninstitutions. The chief features of Yale life which are brought 
| out in this volume are too purely American to have the smallest 
analogy with the customs of other countries. A considerable 
| space at the beginning is devoted to the Society system. English 
readers have no doubt wondered at the singular names, generally 
made up of letters from the Greek alphabet, which are chosen by 
| Transatlantic undergraduates to designate these societies. But the 
/account given in this book shows that the name is not the 
| strangest part of the matter. The number of such bodies, their 
rivalry, their ceremonies, the zeal they show in enlisting fresh 
recruits, are equally remarkable. We do not profess to under- 
stand the object of the Societies. There is one set of them 
appropriated to each year of undergraduate life, so that while 
the Freshman has to choose between Kappa Sigma Epsilon 
and Delta Kappa, the Sophomore may take Kappa Sigma 
Theta, or Alpha Sigma Phi; and the Junior ascends to 
Alpha Delta Phi and Psi Upsilon. An account is given 
of the way in which these societies try to attract new members. 
Before the Freshman enters Yale he is met by an emissary of one 
of the societies, who shows him every civility, looks after his 
luggage, escorts him to his hotel or boarding-house, and perhaps 
treats him to dinner. How can he help making a return for all 
this courtesy? Yet the victory is not always won so easily. 
Emissaries of rival societies are often on the spot, and fight for 
the new comer. ‘There are,” we read, ‘‘ plenty of represen- 
tatives from all three societies hanging about the railroad station 
on the arrival of the important train, and rarely does a sub- 
Freshman run the gauntlet of their eyes without detection. They 
jump upon the platforms of the moving cars, they fight the 
| brakesmen, they incommode the travellers, they defy the 
policemen, but they will offer the advantages of ‘the best 
| Freshman society’ to every individual ‘ candidate.’ And 
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pom a ‘Pledged’ is the magic word, 


one 
attentions.” The ceremony of initiation into any one of the 


societies presents a scene of rough horseplay, somewhat like the | 
old naval custom observed on crossing the Line. It is quietly 
suggested that ‘“‘a blindfolded man in a pandemonium of noises 
and an atmosphere of tobacco-smoke, flying up and down through | 
illimitable space, needs all his wits about him if he would keep | 
cool and reason himself into a feeling of security.” I[t is a gain 
that in England tossing in a blanket does not go beyond public | 
achools, while there are customs at Yale which are too boyish for 
anything above the fourth form. ‘The invasion of a freshman’s room 
by a knot of Sophomores, and the abstraction of any articles that | 
take their fancy, ought to be looked upon as beneath the dignity | 
ofcollegians. Yet we hear of something worse than this. Obnoxious 
Freshmen, according to the author, are sometimes entrapped and 
carried off to some out-of-the-way place, where their hair is cut off 
or the number of their class is marked on their cheeks by some chemi- 
cal preparation which is indelible for a time, or they are stripped 
and painted, soused with cold water, and left to find their way home 
gagged and with their hands tied behind their backs. Some of 
these devices are so extravagant that we almost suspect the 
author of hoaxing us. Yet the length and solidity of his book 
should protect him from any such accusation. 

Another instance of extreme rudeness of academical manners is 
to be found in the way in which town-and-gown rows are some- 
times carried on at Yale. The use of pistols by the students 
seems to have been common, and the results have more than 
once been fatal. On one occasion a townsman was stabbed 
to the heart; another time a fireman was shot through the 
body, and died the next day; and two other cases of 
stabbing ended in the same manner. In one of these a college 
tutor was the victim. Hearing some windows in the college 
broken, he gave chase to a party of Sophomores, and coming up 
with one, he grappled him, and the two fell together. While they 
were on the ground the Soph drew a dirk-knife and stabbed the 
tutor in three places. According to the author, all these four cases 
are authenticated, and if that be so, they do not shed a very 
agreeable light on the manners of Yale. ‘Town-and-gown rows in 
which dirks and pistols are used are much more serious than even 
the affray narrated in Codlingsby, where the gigantic bargeman 
was slain by Raphael Mendoza. No wonder that at one of these | 
fights the mob grew wild with fury, threatened to tear down the | 
colleges, broke into the churches and rang the alarm, and even 
brought up two guns belonging to an artillery company, which 
they levelled against the college buildings. Luckily the police | 
managed to spike the guns on the way, and thus prevent more | 
serious mischief. We can hardly imagine such a state of | 
things existing in one of our English Universities. But | 
there is certainly one feature of the Yale system which 
might teach us a lesson. We are told that credit is 
virtually forbidden, there being a special law that any one 
who trusts a collegian under age must do it at his own risk, 
as the amount is not to be recovered in a court of law. ‘The | 
author says that students scarcely ever take advantage of this 
rule, but its moral effect must be considerable. ‘Tradesmen can 
hardly volunteer credit when they know that payment depends 
wholly on the honour of the debtor, and if they were to treat him | 
unfairly, or to charge iaordinate prices, they could not expect him | 
to return good for evil. Still, there is something remarkable in 
the confileuce reposed in the students by those who generally 
rank as their natural enemies. The halls in which most of the | 
societies meet are said to be held without any security or written 
agreement. In the first instance they are commonly taken for two 
or three years by some responsible person, who pays the rent re- 
gularly, and after that the landlord does not like to turn out the 
society so long as the arrears are not heavy. ‘There is a more re- | 
gular intercourse between town and gown at Yale than in our chief | 











English Universities, owing to the want of what may be called | 
the strictly collegiate system. Instead of having their meals | 
together in hall, as was the custom till about thirty years ago, the 
students form themselves into clubs which meet in different places. | 
The Freshmen, too, as a rule live out of the college, the only 
restriction being that they may not go to an hotel, and at their 
lodgings they are allowed the use of a latch-key. We gather | 


that secures the new comer an immunity from their | ment. 
jing with the easier books, and rising yearly to those of 


| this ‘a charming story.” 


novel often does fail, in the element of incident. 


from this book that the better rooms in college are reserved for the | 
as Librarian in the Foreign Office, and who has continued the work so 


Senior men, and therefore it is not till their second year at the 
earliest that students migrate into the building. According to 
the numbers given us as representing one year, out of 160 Fresh- 


men, 17 had rooms in college; of 132 Sophomores, 54; of 128 | 
We do not think there is | 


Juniors, 93; and of 119 Seniors, 107. 


and the only | anything in the course of study that deserves especial com- 


A classical education of the ordinary kind, begin- 


greater difficulty, is varied by some amount of French and 
German, mathematics, philosophy, and science. Three “ recita- 


| tions ” daily—we should call them lectures—each lasting an hour, 


make up the regular college work, and at the end of each term, as 
at the end of the year, there is an examination. If there are any 


| other essential features of the system that we have omitted, we 


must lay the blame on the author's arrangement of his matter. 
His laudable anxiety to impart every fact has sometimes the effect 
|} of diverting us from the general bearing of those which have 
| caught our eye, and that which he intends for completeness over- 
whelms us by its multiplicity. We feel at length like the Eastern 
‘farmer of whom we have read whose ground was parched with 
drought, and whose prayer for water was answered by an 
inundation of the Euphrates. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
eRe a 

Monuments and Monumental Inscriptions in Scotland. By the Rev. 
Charles Rogers. Vol. I. (Griffia.)—This is the first volume of a work 
which is published for the “Grampian Club.” It has some value as 
furnishing materials for general history; as a contribution to local and 
family history it is of great importance. Scotland, indeed, is not 
peculiarly rich in monumental art and literature. The violence with 
which the old order of ecclesiastical affairs was swopt away brought with 
it a terrible destruction of such remains, and the new order has not been 
favourable to their development. Dr. Rogers intends to include what 
seems a fairly exhaustive work on his subject in two volumes. What, 
we should like to know, would be required for such an undertaking in 
England? We have already noted the use of the book; the general 
reader will not fail to got some amusement and instruction from turning | 
over its pages. Ho will learn, probably with some surprise, that neither 
Knox nor Buchanan “have been honoured with a memorial stone.” 
Buchanan, indeed, had a “ flat stone” over his grave, but it was eeono- 
mically applied to cover the last resting-place of a sexton. His skull, 
however, has been honoured with a place in the College Library of the 
University of Edinburgh. Another interesting study is that of the 
monuments which testify to the Wallace idolatry. Wallace was, we 
learn, from one inscription,— 

“ Above all pain, all passion, and all pride.” 


| But he left in three English counties “nothing but blood and ashes.’ 


Among the most vigorous inscriptions we can find are these: — 
“ Here lies John Smith, 
Whom Death slew, for all his pith; 
The starkest man in Aberlady,— 
God prepare and make us ready.” 


“ Here in a lonely spot the bones repose 
Of one who murdered rhyme and slaughtered prose ; 
Sense he deiied, and grammar set at naught, 
Yet some have read his books and even oon 


Where'er he went he found an. open door; 

The folks all liked bim, and the bard was poor; 
A ream of paper, and a pound of snuff, 

Pens, and his ‘specks,’ and Kdward had enough. 
Along life's road he jogged at easy pace, 
Dismounted bere, and found a resting place.” 

The Old Muid’s Secret. By FE. Marlitt. Translated from the German 
by H. J. G. (Strahan.)—Tho translator is quite justified in calling 
It is a study of character, worked out with 
all the precision and care, all the minuteness of detail, all the 
“ thoroughness,” in short, which the best class of German novel-writers 
give to their work. At tho same time, it fails, as the good German 
The whole of that 
part of the story from which the title is taken might, as far as we can 
see, be dropped out of it without loss, we might almost say with ad- 


' vantage, Thorealinterest of the tale lies in the growth, of the antagonism, 


and the ultimate reconciliation of the two principal characters, the girl 
Felicitas, with her haughtiness, independence, and fierce sense of 
wrong: and “Doctor John,” cold, prejudiced, and stern, but with an 
inflexible love of justice which does its work of redeeming and beauti- 
fying his whole nature. The “secret” is made, it is true, to play its 


| part, bringing about the final catastrophe, and this is managed with 


sufficient ingenuity, but it does not add to tho attraction of the story. 


Hertslet's Treatise: Vol. XLL., with an Index of Subjects to the Entire 
Series. (Butterworths.)—The eleven volumes already published wero 


| compiled by the late Mr. Lewis Hertslet, Librarian and Keeper of the 
| Papers of the Foreign Office. 


This work and his “ British and Foreign 
State Papers,” the Zimes remarked, when announcing his death, ** would 
ever remain a lasting monument of his intelligence and industry.” 
The volume before us is by Mr. Edward Hertslet, who succeeded his father 


ably started and maintained by him. To those who are unacquainted 
with it we may observe that it forms “a complete collection of the 
treaties and conventions and reciprocal regulations at present subsisting 
between Great Britain and Foreign Powers; and of the laws, decrees, 
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orders in Council, &c., concerning the same, so far as they relate to com- 
merce and navigation, the slave trade, Post-Office communications, copy- 


right, &c.; and to the privileges and interests of the subjects of the high | 


contracting parties ;” this is the description of the work as told on its title- 
page, and we can give no better, for it thus describes at once its most 
valuable and salient features. The merit consists primarily in the com- 
pleteness of its compilation, backed up by a judicious selection of so 
much of each Act of Parliament, order in Council, treaty, &c., as bears 
upon the international case in point; 


that distinguished Mr. Hertslet’s father. It ought to be in the library of 


every English consul abroad ; no man-of-war should beallowed to puttosea | 


without a copy ; whilst at homo it must be equally acceptable to the mer- 
chant and the politician. Mr. Hertslot has likewise prepared with much 
care and trouble an Index of Subjects to the twelve volumes, which 
may bo had separately and interleaved, or bound up with vol. xii. Its 
value as an “Epitome or Digest of all the engagements by Treaty or 
otherwise, entered into and now subsisting between this country and 
Foreign Powers, with each separate subject, such as Commered, Copy- 
right, Extradition,” &c., will be at once recognized by those who havo 
occasion to refor frequently to the work itself. Hitherto there has been 
attached to each volume an index of countries, accurate and useful 
enough, but still unsatisfactory and incomplete. This want is here sup- 
plied in the most ample manner, and so far as we have tested them, the 
references are clear and accurate, whilst they further allude to any 
subsequent modifications and amendments in existing arrangements, an 
addition which will prove a great and unusual help in time of noed. 


. 7 ral pal 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 
Beeton's Law relating to Conveyance. Travellers, and Innkeepers (Ward & Lock) 1/9 
Ben Shesheth (M.), Commentary on Jeremiah and Ezekiel (Williams & Norgate) 30 
Berry (G.), Sequel to Ritualism, Sv0 ..........c:sessercorseesorcessevsees sogeved 
Bevan (W. L.), Smaller Manual of Ane ient Geog aphay, ne o 





.(Murray) 3/6 











Burgess (E.), What is Truth ? seveeree(Lodder & Stoughton) 7/6 | 
Campbell (‘I'.), Poetical Works, ed Rossetti, er 8v0.. weeeee( Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Crookes (W.), Psychic Force and Modern Spiritu: alism, '8vo (Longman) 1/0 
Crumps (A.), Key to the London Money Market, 4t0 .......c0:secseceeeee (Longman) 12/6 
Dennys (E. N.). Life Lectures, being Lectures on the Re on of Life...(Burns) 3/6 | 
Drury (A. H.), The Story of a Shower, a Novel, 2 vols cr 8v0. vane (Bentley) 21/0 


songman) ( 
..(Routledge) 1/0 
iter Cure (Sim; ikin & Co.) 2/6 
seavebesiened (Nimmo) 50 


Ecce Episcopus, The Bishop of Souls and his Church, er 8vo 
Eggleston (E.), The Hoosier Schoolmaster, 12mo 
Fernie (W. T.). Guide to Principles & Practice of the V 
Fielding (H_), Writings of, royal 8vo........+... 
Gibbon (E.), Life and Letters, and History of the Crasad 2mo (Warne & Co.) 3/6 
Harte (Bret), The Luck of Roaring Camp, and other Ske tches. . (Routledge) 1/0 
Hogarth (W.), Five Days’ Peregrination by Land and Water, fe ap {to (Hotten) 10/6 
Kingsley (C.), At Last, a Christmas in the West Indies, er Svo......(Maecmillan) 10/6 
Leland (C. G.), Gaudeamus, Humorous Poems from the German..,....(Triibner) 3/6 
Lewis (A. J.), Indian Law Manuals, No. 2. royal 16mo ,..... (W. HL. Allen & Co.) 12/6 
Long (G.), Decline of the Roman Republic, vol 4, 8vo ..(Bell and Daldy) 14/0 
Loraine (N.), The Voice of the Prayer Book, l2mo (Longman) 2/6 










Mussey (G.), Concerning Spiritualism, L6M0..........ccsseceesseceeseereesserseces (Burns) 10 
Mclvor, Religious Progress ; its Criterion, Instrument . vol. [(Longman) 12/0 
Moore (Thos.), Pootical Works, 13110 .iccccscoccossesesseeevecsecsoeceseosees eeee(Warne) 1/0 
Mrs. Brown on the Tichborne Case, by Arthur ‘Skete ch! ey, 12mo0 (Routledge) 1/0 
Pinney (F.), Echoes of the Bible, vol 1. er Svo ......... (Hi rmilt m, Adams, & Co) 19 


Allen & Co.) 126 


Platt (J.), The Gulistan of Sa‘lé, with Vocabulary, roy Svo (W. H. 
(ifotten) 7/6 


Rabelais’ Works, illustrated by Doré, er 8vo 
Rogers (J. E. T.), Social Economy; a Series of Les . 
Victor (Mrs. M. V.), Maum Guinea; a Love Story of Sla 
Warren, Sunday-School Commentary, Gospels & Acts, 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Watson (J. F.), Flowers and Gardens; Notes on Plant Beauty.........(Strahan) 5/0 
Williamson (B.), Elementary Treatise on Differential Calculus ......(Longman) 10/0 
Woods (S.), The Gift of Life, l2mo. seoveeeee(POOINDridge) 2/6 
Yonge (C. D), Three Centuries of Ki { * Beane -voe(Longman) 76 






vo Life...... Routledge) 1/0 








and this appears to have been | 
carried out in tho same spirit and with the same judgment and research | 


(Longman) 9/0 | 


TERMS OF  SunscuteTtos.— Ye wly, 28s, 6d.; Half- Y% vhs Ls. 3d.; and | 


advance, postage included. Single copy, 6d. ; 


Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in 
by post, Ghd. 

It is particularly requested that all applications for copies of th 
TATOR, and communications upon matters of business, 
addressedt 0 the L£ditor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Strand, W.C. 


R EADING CASES for the SPECTATOR. Price 2 


CASES for BINDING, price 2s each May be had by order thro 


SPEC- 


Street, 


ach. 
igh any 





s6de 





Bookseller or News:gent, or at the Oflice, | Wellington Street, Strand. 
A SECULAR BIRTHDAY Par SENT bia 
Imperial $2mo, price ls Gd, cloth, gilt ¢ 
THE BIRTHDAY MC y rTo. BOO! 





OR, CALENDAR OF NATURE, 

A reference-hook to Three Hundred and Sixty-tive Natural-hi vith 
appropriate Poetry, aud an interleaved Diary to serve as 2 reco doings, 
Birthdays of acquaintances, &e. 

Ditto, bound in morocco or calf limp, 2s 6d, 


FREDERICK WARNE an iC Co., Be “df dekh Street, Covent Garden. 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (CoRNER OF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, E.C. 
FPIHE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, aud Carriage paid to the Country on 
orders over 20s. Per ream 
Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper).. a eee ooo oo eee os 8/0 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much appr Ove 1) ° soe $/0 


Superfine Thick Cream- Laid Note (especially recor amende nd) ose ve 8/0 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing). ove ° soe oe 23/6 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream .., ose * a soe - 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
Outsides Foolscap ... os ove we me aa ob ose a,” ae 
Letter Paper for Sc ribbling. e pan ee plain, 4/0; ruleddo. 46 
New “Vellum Wove Club- House” Note = .. five quires for 2,6 


Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 46, 5/6, anc 16/6 per 1,000, 

Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 46 per 1,000. 

COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Poli shed steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the ret vil houses 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Aceount Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, | Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 


should not be | 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 
NOTICE.—In the FEBRUARY NUMBER of 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE will be commenced a NEW 
STORY, entitled LONDON’S HEART, by the Author of “Grif,” “Joshua 
i Marvel,” r 





and * Blade o’Grass. 
Mr. GRANT'S HISTORY of the NEWSPAPER PRESS, 
EWSPAPER PRESS: its Origin, Progress, and 
By JAMES GRANT, Author of “* Rendom Recollections,"’ 
&e. 2 vols. vo. [Yow ready, 
| NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON, F.R.( , &e, 
ZANZIBAR. By Captain R. F. Burros, pee of 
“A Mission to Gualéle,” “Explorations of the Highlands of the Brazil,” 
* My Wanderings in West Africa,” &c, [Ready this day, 


|The N 


Present Position. 


* Abeokuta,” 


The LIFE and TIMES of MARGARET of ANJOU, 


By Mrs. HOOKHAM. 2 vols, Syo. 
RECOLLECTIONS. By J. R. Prianxcue. 2 vols. 8yo, 
PROHIBITORY LEGISLATION in the UNITED 


STATES. By Justin McCArtuy. 1 vyol., 2s 6d. [Vow ready, 
LIVES of the KEMBLES. 

Author of “ The Life of David Garrick,” &c. 

NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The CANON’S DAUGHTERS,” 
CILURCH and WIFE: a Question of Celibacy. By 


Ropexkt St, JouN CORBET, Author of “The Canen's Daughters.” 4 vols. 


[Vow ready, 
SHE WAS YOUNG and HE WAS OLD. 


By the 
Author of “ Lover and Husband.” 3 vols, [Vou ready, 
DENISON’S WIFE. 
Author of “Not While She Lives,” 


&e. 2 vols. 
a New Novel. 


LOVE and TREASON: 
LAND. 3 vols. 
'CECIL’S TRYST. 
Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. 
GRAINGER’S THORN. 


‘Journeyman Engineer”), Author of ‘ 
Suaieue of the Working-Classes,” &c. 


By Percy Firzceraup, 


2 vols, Syo. 


By Mrs. ALExanper Fraser, 


“ Faithless ; or, the Loves of the Period,” 


By W. Fres- 


By the Author of “Lost Sir 


[Vow ready. 


By Tuomas Wricur (the 
‘The Bane of a Life,” “ Some Habits and 
3 vols. [Vow ready. 


}| The SCANDINAVIAN RING. By Jouy Pousnoy, 


Author of * A Double Secret,” &. 3 vols. [Ready this day, 


A READY-MADE FAMILY ; or, the Life and Ad. 


ventures of Julian Leep’s Cherub. A Story in 3 vols. [Ready this day, 


* An original and striking story by an anonymous author.,,...Harry Willwend is 
the ‘cherub’ of the story, and a certain Mr. Wigriff makes a most original and 


amusing villain...... How the ‘cherub’ becomes entangled with the companies, how 
his path crosses Mr. Wigriff's at unexpected times and places, are matters which 
make up the interest of an excellent novel,” —TZincs, 
BIDE TIME and TIDE. By the Author of “The 
Gage of Honour,” “ The Eastern Hunters,” &., &. 3 vols. [Vow ready, 
HENRY ANCRUM: a Tale of the last War in New 
Zealand. By J. H. K. 2 vols. [Vow ready. 
POPPIES in the CORN ; or, Glad Hours in the Grave 
Years. By the Author of “The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” &c. In 1 vol., 7s 6d. 
Now ready in 1 vol., price 6s, a New and Cheap Edition of 
OLD MARGARET. By Henry Kinastey, Author of 
“ Geoffry Hamlyn,” “ Hetty,” &., &. 
Now ready, in Illustrated Wrapper, boards, price 2s. 
HUMOROUS PAPERS. Being Selections from the 
Works of G. A. SALA. Suitable for Penny Readings, &e. 
Also, now ready, price 2s, uniform with the above. 
GASLIGHT and DAYLIGHT. By G. A. 


After Breakfast,” “ Dutch Pictures,” &c., &e, 


Sana, 


Author of * 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





\ OURNING.—Messrs. JAY have experienced Dressmakers 
i and Milliners who act as Travellers, so that in the event of immediate 
Mourning being required, or any other — so emergency for Dress, one can be 





despatched to any part of the Kin; gdom on receipt of letier or telegraim, without 
any expeuse whatever to the purchase 

All articles are marked in plain ae. and the charges are the ne as if tho 
goods were he glit for ready money at the Warehouse in Regent Street. 


Messrs. JAY, having adopted a fixed tariff, publish the following epitome of the 


charges for DRESSMAKING, 










s. d. s. d, 
Making Dress, with Plain Skirt... 10 6 Silk Sleeve Lining ........0....0.0008 3 6 
Making Dress, with Tucks of Silk Low Body and Sle OVE 5 6 
Crapeor Fancy Trimmings,from 14 6 Lawn Body Lining i 6 
Muking Bodice and Mounting Sleeve Lining lv 
Skirt into Band ..... ccamicaad 6 Silk Facing.... 1s 
Making Widow's Bodice, do., do. 8 0 Petersham Rit oe 





e, on rd 
Mounting g Skirt into Band, with Petersham Waistband, 











0 eee 1 6 Cc —_ and R ysette omni 
Mounting do, do., with Bi: ack 

POGIIOE scccscscencscpescnnsccenccossncceses 2 6 
Mouuting do., do., without Pocket 1 © 


Silk Body Lining.............. otenuceu 
THE LONDON GEN SRAL Mc )U RNING 
247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, 

JAY'S. 





WAREHOUSE, 
London. 


Cc H L O R A L U 


THE SAFE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 
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CHLORALUM IS THE FEVER PREVENTATIVE. | LIQUID. 
CHLORALUM IS ODOURLESS DEODORIZER. POWDER. 
CHLORALUM IS NON-POISONOUS. WOOL. 


CHLORALUM IS A SAFEGUARD AGAINST INFECTION. | WADDING 





THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 1 Great WINCHESTER STREET BUILDINGS 
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_—" BLIC of BOLIVIA. 

Six per Cent. Government Loan of £1,700,000 Nomi- 
nal Capital, in Bonds of £100 and £500, 

Authorized by Act of Congress, and approved by the 
President of the Republic, August 28, 1871, redeemable 
at par, by means of an Accumulative Sinking Fund, 
of 2 per cent. per annum, 

Principal and Interest payable in London free from 
Bolivian taxation. 

Messrs. Lumb, Wanklyn, and Co.. 10 Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, are duly authorized to receive 
subscriptions for the above loan at the } > of 6S per 
cent., payable as follows:— 








5 per cent. on application, 











10 on allotment. 
10 on the 23rd February. 
WW on the 1d March. 
il on the 25rd May. 
ll on the 24th June, less half-year's 
coupon, deducting Income-Tax. 
11 on the 23rd July. 
£68 
Interest will date from the Ist of January, 1872. 
The instalments may be ant uted every Tuesday 





under discount at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum 
Reckoning accrued interest and rebate fur prepay 
ment, the price is reduced to 66] per cent. 

The Bonds will be for £100 and £500 each, hearing 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, repre 
sented by coupons attached, payable half-yearly on the 
Ist July and Ist January, at the counting-house of 
Messrs. Lumb, Wanklyn, and Co., until redeemed at 
par. 

An Acenmulative Sinking Fund of 2 per cent. on the 
entire nominal amount will be applied by yearly draw- 
ings by lot on the Ist October, so as to redeem the 
whole loan in 25 years. The tirst drawing will take 
place on Ist October, 1873. The Bonds drawn will be 
payable on the Ist January next succeeding each 
drawing. 

The Bonds will be signed by the Special Agent ap 
pointed by the Congress of Bolivia, and the Diplomatic 
Representative of Bolivia accredited to Great Britain, 
General Narciso Campero is commissioned tu counter- 
sign them. 

The General Bond will be deposited in the Bank of 
England, and will include an engagement on the part 
of the Government that no Bolivian tax shall be levied 
on the Bonds or their Holders under any circumstances 
whatever. 

The principal object of the loan is to subsidize the 
National Bolivian Navigation Company. formed under 
concession from Bolivia for the purpose of opening 
communication between the Republic and the Atlantic 
Ocean. Its natural outlet, rid the River Amazon, will 
thereby be secured to Bolivia, a country containing 
upwards of 2,500,000 inhabitants, of great fertility and 
vast mineral wealth, but hitherto, by its geographical 





position, practically shut out from the world’s com- 
merce. 

In view of the international importance of the 
operations of that Company. the Congress of the 


United States of America has granted to it a charter, 
and its Board is composed of gentlemen of the highest 
standing in the United States 

The new route will be established by means of 
steamers, and a railway about 150 miles in le 
around the rapids of the River Madeira, for which 
Imperial Brazilian Government has granted a 
sion for 50 years to the Madeira and Marmor 
Company, of wl the Navigation Company 
tically the exclu proprietor. 

The Public Works’ Constructior : 
who have had the line examined, h ‘red into a 
contract for the ¢ tion of the railway, and the 
same is to he « I land equipped within two year 

It is calculated that the effect 
be to reduce the distance of 
ia f 1d the Unite ta 
it 30 days, and the cost of 
average of £55 per ton to about £15, 

The Loan is guaranteed by the general revenues of 





















he new route will 
s centres of Boli 
*s from about bso 

freight from an 



























the Republic, and by a first ch on theentire custom 
dues collected on imports int livia ria the Amazon 
River. The Government engages to make arrange- 
ments for the receipt and remittance of the custom 
dues to th isfaction of the Bondholders, and not to 
reduce th cl muy 


stom dues in any manner which 


urity 





impair their security. As a 
loan, the National Bol 
executed a Deed gra 
holders a first charge 









source, and containing full powers for the in 
books and accou and in ¢ f profits being with 
held, for entering once as receivers into possession 





of all property and assets. 
um. 





_ The Madeira and M Railway Company has 
joined in a similur Deed othecating its net prolits 
to the same Trustees for the same purposes. 





» Lloyd. and Mr. J. Bradshaw Wa yn 
. and Co.), will act as Trustees for the 
s¢, if ever required, these powers 
the Bondholders. They will re 
“ds of the | lasum 


Mr. J. Horati 
(Lumb, Wai 
Bondholders 
for the protecti 
tain out of the pro 
equal to tl t 








x¢ 





loan as receive 
e of the railway, and tempor 


















arily inve tpply the same from time to time in 

he ks as they procecd. They will also 

nd temp invest the amount of one draw- 

ing of the an nd three interest Coupons, so as to 

over the period ixed for completion of the railway 
and works 

The Government reserves the right to issue here 





amount, not exceeding £300,200 


similar to the present issue, with the 


after an additiona 
nominal, in bonds 
same g 
The 











g statement of the Government 
ates the custom dues at a mini- 
ind the net income from the naviga- 
tion and railway at £95,000, giving a total of £356,200, 
The amount required for interest and sinking fund on 
the present loan is £136,000, 

_ If no allotment is made the deposit will be returned 
in full, and in cases where a smaller allotment than 
the application is made the surplus will be applied 
towards the first instalment, 








| Prospectus issued by you, dated January Is, 


In default of payment of the sum due on allotment 
or any of the subsequent instalments, the allotment 
and all payments made will be subject to forfeiture. 

Upen payment of the deposit on allotment, serip 
certificates to bearer will be issued, which will be ex- 
changed for definitive bonds as soon as ready after the 
issue price is paid up. 

Copies of the official documents and contracts may 
be inspected by any intending subscribers, at the 
offices of Messrs. Baxter, Rose, Norton, aud Co., 6 
Victoria Street, Westminster. 

Applications must be made on the accompanying 
form, and forwarded, together with a deposit of 5 per 








cent. on the sum applied for, to Messrs, Lumb, 
Wanklyn, and Co.. No 10 Angel Court, or Messrs 
Barnett, Hoares, and Co.. No. 61 Lombard Street, 





where prospectuses and forms of application may be 
obtaine 1. 

January 18, 1872. 

ForRM OF APPLICATION TO BE LEFT WITH THE BANKERS, 
Repusiic OF BOLIVIA Six per Cent. Government Loan 
of £1,700,000 Nominal Capital, in Bonds of £100 & £500. 
No. (To Messrs, Lumb, Wanklyn, and Co.) 

Having paid to Messrs. Barneit, Hoares, and Co. 
£ , being a Deposit of £5 per Cent., I request that 
public of Bolivia Six 
cordance with the 











you will allot me £ of the R 
per Cent. Government Loan, in 






I engage to accept the said Bonds, or any less number 

you may allot me, upon the terms of the Prospectus. 
Name at full length ., 
Address 





REPUBLIC OF BOLIVIA. 


FURNISHED BY GOVERNMENT 


COMMISSIONER. 


MEMORANDUM THE 


Population.—The population of Bolivia in 1825, the 
I poy 


date of Independence, was officially estimated at 
978,926. The Government census of 1854 gave it at 








1,566,126 of white and mixed races. The approximate 
total present population is 2,750,000. About one mil- 
lion of these are descendants of the Spaniards, and 
nearly the entire of the remainder belongs to the 
Inca races, beyond question the most indastrious see 
tion of all the indigenous races of the Western Con- 
tinent i 

Geographical Position.—Bolivia. formerly Alto Peru, 
has been since her independence almost completely 
closed to foreign commerce. By extraordinary efforts 
she forces a mule-back trade with the Pacific Coast. 
Every ton of exports or imports in its transit of the 
Andes reaches an elevation higher than Mont Blauc. 
The Treaty entered into between the Bolivian and the 
Imperial Brazilian Governments in 1868 secures to 
Bolivia her natural outlet, and makes available her 
3,000 miles of navigable rivers, penetrating her com- 
mercial contres, and all concentrating at the Rapids ot 
the River Madeira, the principal affluent of the River 
Amazon, in Brazilian territory. These rapids lie be- 
tween the Atlantic and 400,000 square miles of well- 
populated country, famed for vast agricultural, pastoral, 
and mineral wealth, and offering anu unrivalled feld to 
the emigrant. 

Present Trade.—The internal commerce of Bolivia is 
£15,000,000 per annum, The foreign commerce is as 
fellows: 


















IMPORTS. 
£528,009 


From En 















| cai . 264,000 
(7OTUIANY ae one oo . 
The United State ove coe eee / 
Argentine Republic ose _ ove 64,000 
. eee eee ° ° . So,000 
brazil ooo * . oe ove 56,000 
Total Imports... ove £1,283,000 


EXPORTS, 
Peruvian Bark on ‘i £160,000 

















Copper oe . oo - 123,000) 
eee ore 40,000 

eve oe eee 20,000 

‘ ‘ . 80.000 

_ ove ee = 125,000 

> see 7 s.000 

mma and Alpaca Wool ‘ is om 60,000 
£1.524,000 

All this trade is done by pack-mules. Hamas, and 

a Pie ave yst of Lranspe rom Kurope, cfa 








of comraeree 
from tive to 
10Ws that 





st of 
les, to 


Cape Horn and the An 
in Bolivia, i 








Pacitie Coast, can affor 1 this enormous cost of reaching 
a market. 

Prospects of Trade.—With the improvements for the 
commun on to which 
, the gi to 
ope will be redu 
to about 30 days in tit 
near to Europe 





opening of dire 
the present loan 
from the trade centres 
about £15 in mor Ln 
the country placed commercially 









is 














is the Argentine Republic. The chief products, wh 
will then be within easy reach of the Atlantic Ocean 
ire :—Peruvian bark, hides, horns, tallow, indiarubber 
tobaceo, vanilla, sarsaparilia, iffron, balsams, rhu 
barb, gentian, jalap, aloes, valerian, ipecacuanha, 
indigo, gums, Cabinet woods, sugar, colfee (the richest 
in the world), cor alpaca, Hama and sheep's wool, 
cotton, furs, besides an inexhaustible supply of gold, 
silver, copper, tin, and other ort 


—_— . ms tot . . 
n former times the mines of Bolivia gave to Spain 
sum of over four hundred millions of 
pounds sterling. They promise no less remurkable 
results when steam machinery caa be imported, 
this being impossible by the existing means of trans- 
port. The only piece of modern machinery Bolivia 
has been able to import up to this date is a little steam 
engine placed last year in the Mint of Potost 
Statistics —The average imports of a!) the Spanish- 
rican States are very approximately £2 per head; 
ia, by her present inaccessible route, can only im- 
port 10s per inhabitant. The only Spanish-American 
country to which Bolivia can be properly compared is 
the Argentine Republic. It is to the Amazon Valley 






~ 
the registe 








| What the latter is to La Plata Valley; ber internal 


wealth is undoubtedly jgreater, whilst her population 
exceeds by one-third that of the Argentine Republic. 
With the natural outlet which the present loan will 
secure, it is therefere unquestionable that at no distaht 
date the trade of Bolivia will equal that of the Argen- 
tine Republic, which is now £11 15s per head of popu- 
lation. At this rate the commerce of Bolivia would 
exceri 000,000 per annum. The adjacent Brazilian 
a com- 























portion of the Amazon Valley has at present 
meree of £3 10s per heal, and even at this rate 
Bolivin when made sessible would show a trade of 





nearly £10,000,000 sterling, 

Hypothecations for the Loan.—A careful statement, 
based on the minimum trade which is certain to ac- 
crue to the new route after its opening, shows that the 
securities specially hypotheeated for the present Loan 
will exceed £556,200, of which £263,200 will be derived 
from custom dues and £93,000 from transport, The 
amount required annually for the service of the Loau 
is £156,000, 

tudget.—The annual expenditure of the couutry has 
varied but little during its independence, and a revenue 
of about equal amount has been regularly raised. The 
income of 1871 is estimated at 2,518,538 gold dollars, 
against an expenditure of 2,153,457 dollars. The internal 
debt, according to the report of the Finance Minister in 
1870, amounted to £348,994, The only external debt is a 
small Loan of 0,000 in 8 per Cent. Bonds, held in 
Chili at above par. 

Finances.—The Government is making every effort 
to add to the prosperity of the country. Important 
public works in the interior are being actively prose- 
cuted and others coutracted for. No less than fourteen 
applications have been lately sent in for the railway 
from Meiillones to Caracoles, whilst cart-roads are 
already under construction to connect the different cities 
with the rivers, in anticipation of the opening of the 
Amazon route. The enormous products of the newly 
discovered mines of Caracoles, together with the yield 
of the famed mines of Potostf, are estimated to produce 
this year silver exceeding in value £2,000,000, and the 
royalties thereon will materially add to the revenues 
of the country. The guano deposits of Mejillones, 
which belong jointly to Chili and Bolivia, assume also 
considerable importance, the last auction sale in 1871 
having been 400,000 tons. It is by these new sources 
of revenue that Bolivia will hereafter be enabled to 
carry out its intention to convert advantageously the 
home and external debt, and to obtain fands to aid 
useful home enterprise. At the present moment the 
political and financial condition of Bolivia are highly 
satisfactory, and, with the opening of the Amazon 
route, the prospects of the country are in every respect 
excellent. 

In conelusion, it should not be overlooked that the 
present Loan is raised for an important international 
object, the realization of which is certain to be of the 
greatest advantage to the commercial world. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey, S.W. 
May 10, 1871. 

Dear Sir,—Negotiations have been opened with the 
Public Works’ Construction Company (Limited), with 
which we are connected, for the construction of a 
Railway in Brazil, round the Rapids of the River 
Madeira, the object being to open a direct route to 
Bolivia by the River Amazon. 

From your intimate acquaintance with Brazil, and 
your long experience in such matters, we venture to 
ask the favour of your opinion upon the merits of such 
1 plan, which is represented to us as one of almost 
unequalled importance in the South-American cou- 








tinent. 

We should esteem it a great favour if you will oblige 
us with your views at your early convenience.—We 
have the houour to remain, Dear Sir, your most obedi- 
ent faithful Servants, 

BAXTER, Ros! 

His Excellency George Buckley 
Britannic Majesty's Minister to the 
present in Loudon, 








Norton, and Co. 
Mathew, C.B., Her 
Jourt of Brazil, at 


May 13, 1871. 
Dear Sirs,—My acquaintance with you renders me 
naturally desirous of giving you avy information in my 
power upou matters iu which your interests are con- 
cerned, but I can merely give a personal opinion on the 
ts of the enterprise to which your letter of the L0th 


mel 
.and you must take it for “ quantum valeat.” 


st, refer 
At the request of my valued friend and colleague 
the Minister of the United States in Brazil, L took 
some trouble in making myself acquainted with the 
nature of Colonel Church's plans, and with the grounds 
upon which bis expectations were founded, and the 
result of my investigation and inquiries impressed me 
ina high degree with the practicability of the under- 
taking, and with its very great importance to British 
and other commercial interests, 1 did not hesitate 
to express unofficially the opinion I had formed to M. 
de Cotegipe, the able Minister for Foreign Affairs in 
azil, and I learnt with much pleasure that Colonel 
Chureh had obtained the concession he bad sought fur 
from the Government of that couutty. " 
[apprehend that it is pretty generally known that 
the richest and most healthy regions of South America, 
the interior districts of Bolivia, and of Upper Pera, 
although favoured bya splendid climate, and inhabited 
by a laborious and kindly people, are all but shat out 
from the commerce of the world by the great sandy 
desert intervening between them and the Pacitle Coast, 
and by the enormous cost of transport by mules. 
These obstacles have not only limited the exports to 
precious metals and the imports to strict necessaries, 
but have had a serious effect upon cultivation and pro- 
duce, and I am under the persuasion that Colonel 
Church’s undertaking will result in an increase on all 
these several points which will exceed atl expectation, 
I cannot, however, do better than to refer you to an 
able Report, which I recollect reading at the moment, 
in the * Anglo-Brazilian Times " (aud to which I have 
no doubt that you can vbtain access), from the pen of 
Senhor Coutinue. That gentleman was employed by 
the Brazilian Government upon the exploration of the 
Amazon's River in connection with Professor Agassiz, 
and every reliance can be placed upon bis statements. 
—! remain, Dear Sirs, very faithfully yours, 
Georce BuckLey MATHEW, 


Messrs, Baxter, Ruse, and Norton, &c. 
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CENTRAL URUGUAY RAILWAY COMPANY OF MONTEVIDEO, 


FROM MONTEVIDEO TO DURAZNO. 
Issue of 15,940 Seven per Cent. Preference Shares of £50 each, of the Central Uruguay Railway Company of Montevideo, 


vpon which a Minimum Dividend of 7 per cent. per annum is secured by the Government of Uruguay Guarantee of £700 per annum per 
Statute Mile for 40 years, attaching as each separate section of the Line is opened for Traffic ; and, in the meantime, out of funds retained for 
tke purpose. Theso Shares are further entitled to equal participation with the Ordinary Shares in the surplus profits, after the latter shal} 





have received 7 per cent. 





Price of Issue, £38 15s per Share of £50, 


Giving a Minimum return of upwards of Nine per Cent. per Annum on the amount Invested. 
The Loxpon AND RIvER PLATE Bank, Limirep, are authorized to receive Subscriptions for the above, payable as follows:—<£5 per Share 
applied for, payable on application ; £5, do., on allotment; £7 10s, do., lst April, 1872; £7 10s, do., lst August, 1872, less half-year's interest ; 
£7 10s, do., lst November, 1872 ; £6 5s, do., Ist February, 1873; total, £38 lds. 





Direcrors In Lonpon. 


JOHN FAIR, Esq., Consul of the Argentine Republic, and Director of 
the Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway Company. 

LOFTUS A. FITZWYGRAM, Esgq., 89 Eccleston Square, S.W. 
EncineeR—JAMES BRUNLEES, Esq., C.E., 5 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W., London. 

Souicirors—Messrs. COPE, ROSE, and PEARSON, 26 Great George 
Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, and Co., 67 Lombard 
Street, E.C., London. 





GEORGE W. DRABBLE, Esq. (Chairman of the London and River 
Plate Bank, and Director of the Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway 
Company). 

Secretary—S. J. NICOLLE, Esq. 
Orrices—4 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET BUILDINGS, E.c, 
LONDON. 

Trustees for the Preference Shareholders during the Construction of the 
Railway—GerorGe W, Drabs_ez, Esq. ; Lorrus A, FitzwyGram, Esq.; 
Lord Hexry Gorvon Lennox, M.P. 





The sum required to meet the first two years’ interest will be retained by the London and River Plate Bank, Limited, on behalf of the 
Trustees. Interest at the rate of nine per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly, on Ist of August and Ist February, will be allowed on each 
instalment from dates of payment thereof until the Shares are fully paid up, when the seven per cent. interest on the £50 Share, equal to nine 


per cent. on the amount invested, will accrue. The first payment of interest will take place on Ist August, 1872. 


Subscribers may anticipate 


calls on any of the dates of payment under discount at the rate of £4 per cent. per annum on amounts paid in anticipation. 
PROSPECTUS. 


The Central Uruguay Railway Company is a Société Anonyme for 
carrying out the concession granted by law of Congress of tho line of 
railway from Montevideo, the capital of the Republic, to Durazno, the 
chief town and principal depot of the interior, forming a central trunk 
railway of 128 miles in length for the State of Uruguay. 

The concession is in perpetuity, with a Government guarantee of £700 
per mile per annum for 40 years, attaching as each separate section of 
the railway is opened for traffic, whether the remaining portions (if any) 
Bhall be completed or not. 

The concession thus presents this favourable feature, that each of the 
sections may be regarded as a separate railway complete in itself, since, 
when completed, it obtains an absolute and indefeasible Government 
guarantee of 7 per cent., and, by opening up a fresh zone of country, has 
a fair prospect of traffic beyond the guarantee. 

The first section already open for traffic shows, by the subjoined 
reports recently published by the Trustees, net returns from passenger 
traffic alone more than the Government guarantee—in fact, nearly at 
the rate of 10 per cent. per annum on the nominal capital of £10,000 
per mile, or of upwards of 12 per cent. per annum on the price of the 
shares of the present issue. 

The railway will be completed from Montevideo to Santa Lucia, a 
distance of 40 miles (for which the necessary capital is provided), in 
about six months, when the results are expected to be still more 
favourable. 

Further contracts have been concluded between the Company and 
Messrs. Waring Brothers for the completion and equipment, within two 
years, to the satisfaction of the Government, and in conformity with 
the terms of the concession, of the railway from Santa Lucia to Durazno 
(a distance of 884 miles); as to 81 miles for the proceeds of the 15,940 
preference shares now offered for subscription (or pro raté, in case part 
only shall be subscribed); and as to the residue for 1,500 similar shares 
which they have agreed to take in payment of their contract. 

The contract makes provision for the payment of interest during con- 
struction. The capital of the Company will then consist of, — 

Firstly, £300,000 obligations of this Company (which were issued in 
London by the London and River Plate Bank ia April last), charged 
only on the first section of 40 miles from Montevideo to Santa Lucia, 
which were issued in London last year at £75 per £100, and are now 
quoted on the Stock Exchange at £85. 

Secondly, £942,000, consisting of 15,940 preference shares now 
offered for subscription, and 2,900 similar shares, of which 1,400 are 
subscribed for locally, and the remainder are taken by the contractors 
as above stated. 

Thirdly, £261,000, consisting of 5,420 deferred ordinary shares of £50 
each, held in Uruguay, and entitled to dividend only after the pre- 
ference shares have received 7 per cent. on each £50 share. 

The interest of the shares now offered is fully covered by the Govern- 
ment guarantee of 7 per cent. on the portion of railway between Santa 
Lucia and Durazno, and the surplus of such guarantee on the first 40 
miles of the line (now in course of construction) from Montevideo to 
Santa Lucia, remaining after payment of the interest and sinking fund 
(charged solely thereon) of the above obligations ; and it has the further 
security of the traffic of the railway. 

These shares are further entitled to equal participation with the 
ordinary shares in the surplus profits, after the latter shall have received 
7 per cent. 

At the issue price of £38 15s these shares will pay the subscriber a 
minimum interest of upwards of 9 per cent. per annum, with the double 
security of the guarantee of the Government for 40 years and of the 
traffic of the railway. 

The prospects of the railway may be judged of from the accompany- 
ing official documents, but a comparison with the railways already con- 
structed in the Argentine States affords the best test of what may be 
expected from the traffic. 

The Central Uruguay Railway is most similar in its circumstances to 
the Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway, cach starting from the capi- 
tal and shipping port of a vast and fertile country, viz., in one case from 
Buenos Ayres, and the other from Montevideo, and running for more 
than 100 miles directly into the heart of the interior. 
£100 invested in the Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway is now 

worth £135, earning a present dividend of £9 per cent. per annum 
on an actual cost of upwards of £11,000 per mile. 





£100 invested in the Central Uruguay Railway of Montevideo, now 
issued at £77 10s, giving a minimum guaranteed interest of £9 per 
cent. per annum, on a cost of £7,750 per mile. 

There is no reason why the railways on the left or Montevidean bank 
of the River Plate should not be as remunerative as those on the right 
or Buenos Ayres bank of that river, and the value of the shares may 
therefore be expected to assimilate. 

The statutes of the Company provide for its representation in Monte- 
video by a Board of Directors, of which the actual Chairman is Senor Don 
Joachim Requena, LL.D., Government Advocate of the Interior and 
Finance; and Senor Alexander M. Cervantes, LL.D., ex-Minister of 
Finance, is Deputy-Chairman; they are assisted by colleagues whose 
influential position in the country, both as large landed proprietors and 
as representing other important local interests, affords a satisfactory 
guarantee for an efficient discharge of their duties to the Company. 

A supplemental contract of the Company, approved by the Govern- 
ment, provides for the relative duties of the Trustees and London 
Board. Those of the former are confined to the receipt of the capital 
offered for subscription, and its disbursement against the certificates 
of the engineer. The Directors in London will hold office till the 
first general meeting of the Company in Montevideo, when they retire, 
but will be eligible for re-election. 

The London Board will consist of three directors (of whom one will 
retire annually by rotation), who will represent the English Shareholders 
in all matters and questions requiring to be initiated in London. Copies 
of all the minutes, reports, and official documents of the Directors in 
Montevideo affecting the Company are to be regularly transmitted to the 
London Board, without whose advice and consent no material action 
affecting the Company is to be taken. The English Shareholders may 
vote by proxy at all general meetings in Montevideo, and these latter 
are to be fixed at dates permitting the previous transmission to London 
of the report and resolutions proposed to be submitted in time for the 
English Shareholders and Directors to signify their wishes thereon, and 
to vote at the meetings. 

Thus an effective participation in the proceedings of the Company is 
secured for the English proprictary. 

Certified copies of the original and supplemental concessions and laws, 
and certified English translations of the same, and the contracts with 
Messrs. Waring Brothers, can be seen at the oflices of the Solicitors, 
Messrs. Cope, Rose, and Pearson, 26 Great George Street, Westminster. 

In the event of no allotment being made, the deposit will be returned 
in full, without deduction. 

‘In default of payment of the sum due on allotment, or any of the 
subsequent instalments, the allotment and all payments made will be 
liable to forfeiture. 

Applications in the annexed form, accompanied by a deposit of £5 on 
each share applied for, will be received by the London and River Plate 
Bank (Limited), 40 Moorgate Street, E.C. 

Prospectuses and forms of application can be obtained at the London 
and River Plate Bank (Limited), 40 Moorgate Street, E.C., London ; 
also of the Secretary, at tho offices of the Company, 4 Great Win- 
chester-street Buildings, E.C., London ; and from all London Stock- 
brokers, 

London, January 18, 1872. 





FORM OF APPLICATION. 
Issue of 15,940 Seven per Cent. Preference Shares of £50 each of the Centra} 
Uruguay Railway Company of Montevideo, upon which a miuimum dividend of 
7 per cent. per annum is secured by the Government guarantee of £700 per 
annum per statute mile for 40 years, attaching as each separate section of the line 
is opened for traffic; and, in the meantime, out of funds reserved for the purpose. 
These shares are further entitled to equa! participation with the ordinary shares 
in the surplus profits, after the latter shall have received 7 per cent. 
To THE LONDON AND RIvER PLATE BANK (LIMITED). 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to Messrs, Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co. the sum of £ 
being a deposit of £5 per share on Seven per Cent. Preference 
Shares of £50 each of the Central Uruguay Railway Company of Montevideo, issued 
at £38 15s per share, I request you will allot me that number of the said shares, and 
I engage to pay that or any smaller number you may allot me, on the terms of the 
prospectus, dated the 18th January, 1872. 
Name in full ...cccccocccccccsccccrcccecscccccscccesscccsvevecocssscceseces cess 
AGETORS, ...ccccccccsccrcccee . 
BOROEIEGE ccocccccsccesenccerccsore eoccevonsecseesece 
Date ...ccccccccccrescverecsvcreeeeccccees 
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OREIGN and COLONIAL GOVERN. 
MENT TRUST (Fourth Issue), in Certiflcates 

of £100 each, bearing 5 per cent. interest, to be issued 
am. TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. Lord Westbury. 

Lord Eustace Cecil, M.P. 
George Wodehouse Corrie, Esq. 

G. M. W. Sandford, Esq. | 

Philip Rose, Esq. 





The continued and increasing demand for investment | 
in this Trust, and the bigh prices which the former 
jesues have attained, have induced the trustees to meet 
the desire which has been expressed for a fourth issue. | 

The nominal amount will be not less than £500,000, 
or exceed £1,000,000, but the trustees do not pledge | 
themselves to invest the whole sum subscribed. | 

The results of the former issues have been as fol- | 


othe first of £500,000, issued in certificates of £6 per 
cent. in May, 1868, at £85, is now quoted £108, or at a | 
premium of £23 per cent. The second of £600,000 | 
jssued in £5 per cent. certificates in March, 1870, at 
£30, is now quoted £95, or at a premium of £15 per 
cent. The third of £1,000,000 issued in £6 per cent. 
certificates in April, 1871, at £92, is now quoted £101, 
or ata premium of £9 per cent. : 

The present issue will be made at the price of 95 for 
a 6 per cent. certificate, yielding the iv. sestor £6 6s 4d 

r cent. per annum, free of income tax, with the ad- 

itional advautages of the drawings and _ reversion, 
thus making the price of the present issue cheaper 
than the market price of any of the previous issues. 

Though forming a distinct and separate trust, it will 
be similar in character to the last issue. The trustees 
and management will be the same; the securities to 
be selected and purchased by the trustees will be of a 
similar class, viz., stocks or obligations of Foreign or 
Colonial Governments, States, Sovereigns, or Munici- 
palities, or the shares and obligations of any foreign 
railway or other undertaking which has a guarantee of, | 
or is subsidized by, a foreign or provincial government 
or municipal authority; and no more than one-tenth of | 
the amount subscribed will be invested in any one stock | 
or security. The responsibility of the trustees in con- | 
nection with the purchase of the securities is limited | 
to making the selection to the best of their judgment. | 
The amounts of each security purchased will be speci- | 
fied in the schedule to the trust deed, which will be | 
signed by the trustees as soon as the securities are | 
delivered. 

For each £95 of the total amount subscribed will be 
issued a certificate of £100 with coupons attached, 
bearing £6 per cent. interest, payable at the banking | 
house of Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., half- | 
yearly, on the 15th of February and the 15th of August, 
the first half-yearly coupon falling due on the lsth of 
August next. | 

The annual receipts by the trustees will be first 
applied, after deducting the limited amount of expenses, 
in paying the interest upon the certificates. The excess 
will be applied as a sinking fund in repaying the cer- 
tifleates at par by annual drawings, to be made in the 
presence of a notary public. 

The Trust of the Fourth Issue will last for 25 years, 
at the expiration of which time it is estimated that a 
large proportion of the certificates will, in all proba- 
bility, have been paid off, and that a considerable 
amount of stocks will still remain for distribution as a 
reversion; accordingly, the Trust will be wound up as ! 
soon as all the certificates have been drawn, or at the 
end of 25 years, whichever shall first happen, the re- 
maining stocks being then sold, and any certificates 
not previously drawn being first paid off, after which 
the balance will form the reversion to be distributed 
pro rata. 

In addition to the interest coupons, a coupon, repre- 
senting the share accruing to the certificate-holder in 
the above reversion, will be attached to each certificate. 
This coupon of reversion will be retained by the holder 
when his certificate is drawn, and entitle him to a pro 
rat& division of the ultimate reversion. 

The advantages of the investment may be summed 
up as follows :— 

1. Interest at £6 6s 4d per cent. on the amount sub- 
scribed free of income-tax. 

A bonus of £5 per cent. by the repayment of 
capital at par. 

3. Areversion, eventually divisible among the holders 
of the coupons of reversion. 

If from any circumstances the dividends and draw- 
ings received in any year should be insufficient to pay 
the full amount of interest on tho certificates, as large 
@ part as possible of the interest on each certificate will 
be paid, and the deticiency will form a first charge 
upon the subsequent receipts, subject only to the annual 
expenses. 

n order to fix the amount of preliminary expenses, a 
contract has been entered into by which every expense 
is guaranteed, including adverti ad valorem 
and other stamps, legal and all other preliminary 
charges and expenses, and the cost of purchasing the 
stocks, and issuing the certificates for a fixed sum, being 
£1} per cent. on the nominal amount of securities pur- 
chased. 

The expenses of management of the Trust are 
limited to a sum not exceeding £2,500 per annum. No 
greater expense can be incurred without the assent of | 
the Certificate-holders’ Committee, 

As soon as possible after the issue of the certificates 
& genera! meeting of the Certificate-bolders will be con- | 
vened for the purpose of appointing a committee in 
terms of the trust deed. 

If the subscriptions do not amount to £500,000, or in 
cases where no allotment is made, the deposits will be 
returned without deduction, and where the certificates | 
allotted are less than the number applied for, the sur- 
plus deposits will be credited towards the allotment. 

Application to be made in the form annexed to pro- | 
Spectus, and payments as follows:— 

On application ........sc000e. 














£10 










On allotment. 40 

[st March ..., 15 
£95 | 
Subscribers may anticipate their payments on the | 
days when any of the instalments fall due, being 


allowed a di 
annum. 

The certificates, with interest coupons, and also the | 
coupons of reversion attached, will be issued as svun | 


count at the rate of £4 per cent. per | 


as possible after payment of the final instalment and 
completion of the purchase of the stocks. 

A draft of the trast deed, together with forms of the 
certificates, may be seen at the offices of the Foreign 
and Colonial Government Trast, No. 6 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, and prospectus and forms of application 
may be obtained of W. B. Rose, Esq.. Secretary; and 
of Messrs. Baxter, Rose, Norton, and Co., solicitors, at 
the same address; and of Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, 


| and Co., bankers, 67 Lombard Street, where all sub- 


scriptions must be paid. 
January 16, 1872. 





rTPHE MADRAS IRRIGATION 
CANAL COMPANY. 

Incorporated by special Act of Parliament, whereby 
the liability of each shareholder is limited to the 
amount unpaid upon his shares. 

Issue of £300,060 additional capital, in $0,000 shares 
of £10 each. 

In accordance with the Act of Incorporation, interest 
at 5 per cent. will be paid half-yearly upon each instal- 
ment until the realization of profits equal to that per- 
centage. Payments in advance of calls will be received, 
and will bear a like interest. All interest so payable, 
and also upon the capital already issued, will (if so 
desired) be retained on account of unpaid calls. 


and 





; DirgcrTors. 
JAMES THOMSON, Esq., Chairman. 
The Hon. ARTHUR KINNAIRD, M.P. 
Field-Marshal Sir Gzorgg PoLLocKk, G.C.B., G.C.S.L, 
&e. 
Colonel JOHN GRIMES. 
Antruur HALL, Esq. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company has for some time past been engaged 
in the construction in the Madras Presidency of a 
Canal of great capacity, for the purposes of irrigation 
and navigation, with subsidiary channels. It has 
now completed 190 miles of the main canal, pro- 
ceeding through the extremely fertile valley of the 
Koondair to (or near to) the town of Cuddapah, and 
also of nearly 400 miles of the minor canals, 

The Chief Engineer of the Company, who from his 
local knowledge and past experience is well fitted to 
pass an accurate judgment in the matter, has lately 
given much attention to the question of returns, and he 
considers that a net revenue of at least 23 per cent. 
upon the Company's past and intended outlay may be 
ultimately expected, from irrigation and navigation only. 

Forms of application for shares may now be had at 
the Company's Offices, 8 and 9 Queen Strect Place, 
Southwark Bridge, London, E.C. 


OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that 
the Subscription List for the 400 Certificates of 
10 Shares each in the WHITEHAVEN IRON MINES, 
LIMITED, will be Closed on Wednesday, the 24th 
January inst. 
London, 20th January, 1872. By Order. 


UININE WIN E— 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded during 
the late War. 

The many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known is admini i too often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer. Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since elicited the fact that at least one unprincipled 
imitator did not use Quiniue at all in the manufacture 
of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 30s per doz. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London. Agents—E, 
Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


EA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 

Pr d by 0 i 3s “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 




















RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN' LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medica] 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 


| curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 


spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 


| soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 


quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
aud the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 


| post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 


the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage free 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; postage free 
Umbilical ditto, 423 and 528 64; postage free. 


Post office orders to be made payable to John White, | 


Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 
K LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
| 


&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of | 






WEZ SSand SWELLINGot the LEGS, SPRALNS, 


&e. *y are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, | 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Lrice 


4s 6d, 78 6d, 10s, and Lés each ; postage free, 


JOUN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, London- , 


LLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London. 
Established 1824. Capital £5,000,000. 

LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on favour- 
able terms. Prospectuses, St of A , and 
Forms may be had on application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 








BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 


ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia, Drafts angulated and collected ; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz.,for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 5} per cent., and for five years 
at 6 per cent, per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

















Palmerston Buildings. Old Broad Street, E.C. 
ATATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


2 Kina WILLIAM Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE. 
ESTABLISHED 1830, 

This Society does NOT pay Commission for the in- 
troduction of business, and consequently does not 
employ any agents to recommend it, 

But it offers great advantages to Assurers in the two 
points of most importance to them, viz.:— 

Sarery, which is guaranteed by a Reserve Fand 
exceeding £600,000, being in the unusutlly large pro- 
portion of more than 9) PER CENT. of ths whole of the 

remiums which have been received upon existing 

Policies; and 

LARGE BONUSES, the whole of the profits boing ap- 
plied in the gradual reduction and ultimate extinction 
of the Assurer’s premiums. 4 

Prospectuses forwarded post free on application to 

CHARLES ANSELL, Jaa., Actuary. 


~~ LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Chief Ofice—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch OMice—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
INSTITUTED 1820. 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and iu respect of Annuities, £1,626 
per annum. 

The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 
amount to £987,597. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 

aid up. 
2 All irinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions, 

The accounts of the Office for the last financial year, 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
"The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870," together 
with prospectuses, may be had ou application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 








EATH or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Lujury. 

£659,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
YEAR. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


NHIRTS.—FORD’S “EUREKA 
Double Shrank” Flannel Shirt—Messrs. RB. 
FORD and CO. have all their NEW PATTERNS of 
their DOUBLE SURUNK FLANNEL SHIRTS now 
ready. Patterns sent free with self-measure. The 
“ Eureka Double Shrunk " are the perfection of flannel 
shirt. No quantity of washing will ever shriak them. 
RICHARD FORD and Cv., 33 Poultry; Branch, 303 
Oxford Street, W. ’ 








LSTOB, 42 MADDOX SIREET, 





nN 

4 REGENT STREET, SPECIAL TROUSERS— 
MAKEK, &c. 

The Field, June 2nd, 1869, says, in answer to a corre- 
| spondent, “ ELsrus is one of the best Breeches and 
| Trousers-makers in London or elsewhere.” 
| N.B.—Morning Trousers of the best make and mate- 
rial, 25s. Black Dress Trousers of the best West of 
| England Wool, 30s. 

OUDAULI’S PEPSINE POWDER 

taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 

ounce). Prize of the French Institute, 1556, and sup- 
plied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1854, 

BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE WINE (SHERRY), 
4s and 8s. Sole Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver 
| Medal, 1863. Delicious and agreeable to take, and 
superior to all otuers. 

BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE PILLS AND 
LOZENUES, 3s. A very convenient form for persons 


traveiling 








HOLLOT-BOUDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris, 
} A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, London, E.C, 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 
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Yule Log 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “ THE 


Wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHER 
Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and sit Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


Of all Retailers. 


- FOLDING SCREENS, 
JAPANESE SCREENS 


of every description. 


8, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. 


BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. 





DUNN & 





HEWETT’S COCOA AND MILK 


(Re 2 ill ) 


PREPARED WITH NEWNHAM'S CONDENSED MILK, 
DUNN & HEWETT’S Lichen Islandicus, or Iceland Moss Cocoa, Is 4d a pound. 
DUNN’S ‘‘ ESSENCE of COFFEE,” ls and 2s a Bottle. 
DUNN & HEWETT'S * BROMATINE, ” a Cocoa deprived of its Superfluous 


Butter, 6d a packet. 


MANUFACTORY,—PE 


CARSON’ S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 

2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD 

LupGate Hint, Lonpon, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 











AGENTS FOR THE 
ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. 


Prices and Testimonials Post Free, 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
lnggent holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Si i in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE ‘and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their Loudon 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


INAHAN’S.LL.WHUISKY.— 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN’'S . LL. WHISKY,” 
On seal, label, and cork. 


Wholesale Depot, 6A Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


N ‘OUSSIR ENDER RHEINWEIN: a 
| New Sparkling Wine, equal to Champagne of 
first quality, but at a more moderate price 

This perfec tly genuine and naturally sparkling wine 
from the Rhine is now first introduced into this country, 
and is imported solely by Messrs, H. B. FEARON and 
SON 

It is made entirely from black grapes, as is the case 
with Champagne, which it resembles in colour, and is 
of two qualities, the Dry, and the Rich, to the former 
of which attention is specially invited. 

54s per doz. Bottle 1z. Pints 

- P FEARON and SON, 1 Viaduet, E.C 

145 New Bond Street, W.; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


JQINE-FLAVOURED STRONG = 
TEA at about 23. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM 
PANY’'S EXTRACT of Meat, req ing Baro on Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every j ', being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


“WHITEHEAD'S 
gtr ane oe SOUP SQUARES, ready 
kJ forimmediate u:e, and most nutritious. Sold by 
Grocers and Chemists. 
Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Street Square, E.C. 

















LAZENBY and SON'S PICKLES 

e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LA? ZENBY x 
and SON, sole proprictors of the celebrated Receipis, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelie 
in close imitation of their goods, witha vi Ww to mislead 
the public —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendi “% Square 
(late 6 Edwards Sireect, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, 5.&. 





i 





| iy a SAUCE.—C AU TION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce a re par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SUN, bears the Label 
used 80 Many years, signed * £lizadeth Lucenby.” 











INTONVILLE, LONDON. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD, 


JSE ONLY THE 
Pal 7 ‘N Py 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 
fHE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING., 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 
Sold by Grocers in labelled 


JAMES EPPS &CO., Hom eopathic Chemists, London 
Epps's Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 


C il O C O LAT E, 
Each Cake is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Llomee popatisie Chemists, London. 
Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk). 


CACAOIN E. 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE, 
Each packet is oo d— 
JAMES EPPS b& CO., Hommopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Cacdoine (Cacioine a Condensed Milk). 


packets, 


Qsuews CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, f 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGUAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHE D 1307.) 


(XG. ATED W ATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vitzl element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on fo od during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-piuts. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


Keane COUGH LOZENGES are 





DAILY RECOMMENDED for Coughs, Colds, 
by the Facalty, ‘Testimonials from the 
xen. Sold in Boxes, Is 14d, 
aud whole- 


Astiama, &c., 
most eminent may be 
and Lins, 2s 9d each, by all Draggists, &e. ; 
sale, 79 St. Paul's Ch irchyaré L. 





[ INNEFORD’ S FLUID MAGNESIA. 





The Medical Profession for Thirty Yi have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Ma guesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, He 
ache, Gout, and ; and as the best sald 
aperient for delicate tions, especially adapted 
for Ladie ni , and [ufants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; aud of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 








LOSS OF HAIR, &e. 
Patronized by the Ruyal Family, Nubility, and Faculty. 
\ R. ‘TERRY, of 304 Regent Street, 
a London, is daily in attendance as above. All 
defects of the hair, casual baldne 43, or grey hair, can 
happily be remedied by Mr. Lerry’s treatment, the 
‘tual simplicity of which has beeu geaerally ap- 
proved duriug tae last 17 years, 

The PLLO POWDER, for the removal of superfluous 
hair, post free. 4s. The DEPLLALORY LOLLON, for 
permanently eradicating the routs of supertluvus hairs 
21s per bottle, carriage paid. 











The LORNE HIGHLAND WHISKY. 


PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 
tS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.C. (Distilleries, 


pe soc IE ry of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. 
The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES ana 
DIES is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5 Pall 
Mall East. Ten till five. Admission 1s. s 
AL FRED D. FRIPP, Secretary, 
COMFORT FOR INVALIDS.~* 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.) 
16 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
J AL DERMAVWYQ 
CJ e Inventor and Manufacturer of the 4 
MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS 
COUCLES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES, 
ae. = PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
IAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
aud down stairs, 
description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
W HE E i CHAIRS both for in and out-door use, 
PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


sc 





N2. PHI N G | {MPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
z A MARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won 
derful liquid, It is now offered to tha public iu a more 
souceutrated form and at a lower price, 

Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 5s, 7s 6d, and 15s each, 
iucluding brash. 








OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CILERRY 
’ TOOTH PASTE is greatly saper to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the te pe ike whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, aud imparts a pleasing frag- 
ranuce tothe breath. Price Is dy per P t. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thame 3 Street, Loudon. 


YPANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
Ss in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 6d, 
seut by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. RUSS, 2483 High 
Holborn, London, and all Che: nists. 
AIR- C UR L ING FL U ID, 248 High 

Holborn, Loadon,—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLULD curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d, seat free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 


(REY nA, 248 Ligh 
London.—ALEX, ROSS'S HALR DYE prodaces 
a perfect colour immediately itis use o- {t is permanent, 
and perfectly nataral in effect. 2 Js Ud, sent by 
post for 54 stamps; and all Che salen. 


AIR-COLOUR WASH. 

—By damping the head with this beaatifally 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an oceasivual using, 
10s 6d, sent for stamps. ALEX Ross, 2s Higa 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists, 














Holborn, 





N OSE MACHUIN E.—Lhis is a 
i ht ice which applied to th nose for an 
hour daily, so dir 
member con 
shaped to perter 
without pain. Pric t 
ROSS, 248 High Holbort 1, "Lak l. 
two stamps. 






s the soft ear riilege of which the 

formed nose is quickly 
» can use them, aud 
sarriage free. —ALEX. 
Pampllet sent for 





MRS. — es ALLEN’ ) 
VORLD : ” 
VAIR RES TORE R OR DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Uauir is immediately checked. 
THLN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriif, 
LT coutains neither oil nor dye. 
ln large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by niost Chemists and Perfumers, 
Depa, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





i ito aL, OW ay’ SOINIMENT & PILLS. 
Ther *hanges of temperature.—It is im- 
portant that such changes as have receatly taken place 
in temperature of the atmosphere shoul —_ t be treated 
wit indifference, Phe public should be watchful of 
the effects which they ftreque ou the body. 
fhe skin aud the rvous system suifer severely— 
erysipelas, rheamatis sore throots, and many 
vated throug 














vluer ¢ np aiuts, being frequeutly gene 

the above causes. Wahien syinp' sof the ubove dis- 
euse show themselves, tuey be promptly 
attended to. Hollow Ly's ( rece neut and Pills ace wou 


a mare reme lies, and eradicate the above attacks im 
mediately they show themselves. The Viatinent should 
be rubbed iuto the paris affected, aud the Piils takea 
weording to the priuted directions. 

















CANDLES. 


36 candies each, and the Cable Cand es, 
same price, 


gutter greatly lessened,—are sold as fol 
white, in boxes of 12, 18, and 24 candles each. Lhe C: und “s Varying in 


FIELD’ Ss NON- GUTTERING CANDLES. ,—the tendency to 


lows :—The Chanueiled Candies, yellow ; the Fluted Candles, 


in boxes of 1s: 24, and 
juality, is sold at the 








size. each box of the sume 


MAY BE OBTAINED OF ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
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Now ready, price 10s 6d, the SECOND EDITION of 
CRACROFT’S INVESTORS’ AND 
SOLICITORS’ RECORD 


OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 

With CALCULATIONS a lapted to every Investment. An 
additional portion especially adapted for the Legal 
Profession, containing Forms of Entry for Freehold 
and Copyhold Property: Leaseholds, Let and Held ; 
Mortgages, Held and Effected; Insurances; Bills and 
Promissory Notes: Money Advanced or Borrowed. 

The object of this Memorandum-Book is to enable 
every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producible 


in a Court of Law, of every investment transaction | 
Nosuch record was in existence previous | 


enteredinto. 4 
to the first edition. 


CRACROFT’S BANK DIVIDEND CHART, 
1870-71, 


Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by 
over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Banks— 
United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal and 
Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 
Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve Fund, 
Liabilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and 
Yield per Cent. on Purchase Price. 
Price 2s 6d ; or, mounted on roller, 10s 6d. 


Now ready. 


CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM, 


Showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Three-per- 
Cent. Consols each year from the French Revolution of 
1789 to the Franco-German War of 1870, with the 
growth and decliue of the National Funded Debt of 
Great Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 
of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal 
events affecting the prices of Stocks. 
Price 2s; or mounted on roller, 33 6d. 


London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publisher, Royal 
Exchange. 


BERNARD CRACROFT, Sworn Broker, 4 Austinfriars, EC. | 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
JANUARY Number ready (12 pages), post free. 

Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 

Railways, Debentures, Gas, Telegraphs, Water-Works, 


Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreigu Bonds, Loans, &c., | 


American and Colonial Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOi.DERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, veluable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C, 





Now ready. 

HE INVESTMENT REVIEW; a 
Monthly Record of Commercial and Financial 
Progress. Edited by Joun R. Pike, Author of * Britain's 
Metal Mines,” &c. Price One Penny. Crown Chambers, 

Threadneedle Street, London. 
N.B.—Investors in Foreign and Colonial Mines will 
find in this Review information not otherwise obtain- 

able, 





TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 


AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 


MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- | 


taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 

G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.O. 


RAMERS’ THREE YEARS’ 
SYSTEM, originated by them, has been par- 
tially adopted by other firms, but is thoroughly 
carried out only by themselves. 

CRAMERS,, Regent Street, W. 











— 
C long, trichord throughout, are now produced 
wood. They are also ebonized with gold lines 
on the top and sides. 
unique instruments are 
ordinary semi-grand. 
CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 


the same as the 


\RAMERS’ BOUDOIR OBLIQUE, 


50 guineas, of which the leading Musical 
Journal writes:—*The best Fifty-Guinea 
Oblique ever produced.” —Orchestra. 
CRAMERS,, Regent Street, W. 


C RAMERS’ “MIGNON’ 

(REGISTERED) PIANOFORTE: 40 guineas, 
in rosewood or walnut. A very remarkable 
instrument. In size it is between the Pianette 
and the Cottage. It has check action, steel 
bridge, and brass studs, with a power and 
brilliancy of tone hitherto unattained by any 
ordinary upright instrument. 

CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 





RAMERS’ CABINET ORGAN, with 
four stops, containing 156 pipes; beautiful 
design. with diapered front pipes. Mahogany 
case, French polished, 6 feet high, 5 feet wide, 
and 3 feet deep. Price in dark-stained pine, 


65 guineas; iu black walnut, 70 guineas; in | 


oak, 80 guineas; and in dark mahogany, 85 
guineas. 
CRAMERS,’, Regent Street, W. 


ONCERTINAS. — ANGLO - GERMAN, 
from £1 lls 6d; ENGLISH, from £2 2s. All 
separately fitted, double-screwed notes. List free. 
JONES and Son, 6 Cross Street, Hatton Garden, E.C. 





RAMERS’ SHORT GRANDS, six feet | 
in remarkably fine walnut, inlaid with tulip | 


The prices of these | 


PNEY, 

RESTORATION FUND. 

| [beg toacknowledge the receipt of the following con- 
tributions in reply to my successive urgent appeals in 
behalf of my Church :—The Messrs. Charrington, Head, 
and Co., £75; Henry Gardner, Esq., £50; the Brewers’ 


£75; 


| T. PHILIP’S, STE 
S 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
| WOMEN'S SUFFRAGE. 


Company, £50; the Goldsmiths’ Company, £25; Mrs, | 


Robert Holland Stanmore, £25; the Hon. Mrs. Deni- 
son, £20; the Hon. Miss Talbot, £20; E. W. Hollond, 
Esq.. £15; the Marquis of Northampton, £10; the Earl 
of Home, £10; Lord Wolverton, £10; the Right Hon. 
the Speaker, £10; per Rev. A. Shert, the Schools, 
Oswestry, £10; the Lady Mary Hamilton, £5; Colonel 
Denison, £5; C. Pearce Leweold, Esq., Messrs 
Read and Co., £5: Miss Edwards, £5; Dr. Rygate, £5; 
collected by 





back a} 


| C. Lovett, Esq.. £5; Mrs. Richardson, £5; 
Mr. Nicholls, a member of the choir, £20 18s; 
Carne, Penzance, £2; Henry Smith, Esq., £2; Alex. 
Lang Elder, Esq., £5 5s; 
ter, £2; the Rev. G. Bell, Christ's Hospital, £2. 

In consequence of these donations, a few smaller ones, 
and the gatherings of congregational collectors, I have 
been enabled to carry out certain improvements, under 
the direction of an eminent architect (E. W. Godwin, 
Esq.); but much still remains to be done. 






All the 
window fittings are decaying; the walls are soaked with 


want of a proper heating apparatus; and the organ 
has had to be rebuilt from the foundation. 
at least £500 is still urgently needed, if St. Philip's is to 
be saved from dilapidation and decay, and as the 
| parish, though numbering 16,000 souls, is an exceed- 
ingly poor one, I am obliged to appeal for help to the 
wealthier friends of the Church in other districts. 
St. Philip's is the East-End parish in which the late 
lamented Edward Denison, M.P., resided for eight 
months, and in the welfare of which he took so pro- 
found an interest. 

| st Jan., 1872. A. J. ROSS, Vicar. 

| *,* Cheques to be crossed Messrs. Hoare, and P.O. 
| Orders to be made payable at the Eastern District P.O., 
| Commercial Road, E. 

| 
| 





INDIA OFFICE, 27th September, 1871, 
Y ORDER of the SECRETARY of 
STATE for INDIA in COUNCIL. 

NOTICE is hereby GIVEN that appointments to the 
Indian Public Works Department of Assistant-Engi- 
neer, Second Grade, salary Rs.4.200 (about £420) per 
annum, will be available in 1874, for such candidates 
as may be found duly qualified. 

For further particulars apply by letter only to the 
Secretary, Public Works Department, India Office, S.W. 


| 
| 

| 

| I OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Burling- 
ton House.—The EXHIBITION of the WORKS 
| of the OLD MASTERS, together with WORKS of 
Deceased Masters of the British School, is now open. 
| Admittance (from nine till dusk), One Shilling. Cata- 
Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 

R.A., See. 


logue Sixpence. 
JOHN PRESCUTT KNIGHT, 
NAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
EXAMINATION for WOMEN, 1872. 
LONDON CENTRE. 
| An Examination will be held, beginning on Monday, 
June 17, 1872, 

Candidates wishing for information, or desirous of 
attending Preparatory Classes or Lectures in London, 
are requested to apply to the Secretary for the London 
Centre, Miss E. BONHAM CARTER, Ravensbourne, 

Beckenham. 


ws TON LODGE, DURDHAM 
DOWN, CLIFTON. 

Mrs. S. W. KILPIN, assisted by Foreign Governesses, 
receives a limited number of Young Ladies, who enjoy 
the advantages of a pleasant home life and careful in- 
dividual culture. They attend the classes of the best 
Professors, and reeive their instruction in the house. 
References to former pupils and their friends. 


i) ISS MOON'S COLLEGIATE 


SCHOOL, 2 Alwyn Villas, Elgin Road, Adiis- 
combe.—Miss MOON receives the daughters of gentle- 
men for Board and Education. 
| tion embraces English, French, Ge man, Italian, Latin, 
Singing, &c., under her personal super- 
and aided by competent Masters for 
Dancing, and all other accomplish- 

References on application. 


Piano, 
intendence, 
Music, Drawing. 
ments as required. 
} er LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
_ COLLEGE. Founded under the auspices of 
| the late Richard Cobden ; inaugurated 10th July, 1367, 
by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Principal—Dr. L. Scuirz, F.R.S.E., late Rector of the 
High School, Edinburgh. 
| Vice-Principal—M. 8. Forster, BC.L., M.A., Oxford, 
The aim of this College is to afford an education of 
the highest order, harmonizing with the wants and 
spirit of theage. Unfettered by traditional usages, this 
Jollege, while preserving what is good in the older 
institutions, assigns a prominent place in its curriculum 
to modern languages and the natural sciences. 
The WINTER TERM COMMENCED on THURS- 
DAY, 18th January, 1872. 
Applications for admission should be addressed to 
the Principal, or to the Secretary, at the College, 
Spring Grove, near Isleworth, Middlesex. 


EOLOGICAL MINERALOGY.— 
J KING’SCOLLEGE, LONDON.—Prof. TENNANT. 
F.G.S., will commence the Second or PRacticaL 
Division of his Lecrures on MINERALS and Rocks 
on Wednesday morning, January 24th. The Lectures 
will be continued on each succeeding and 
Wednesday at 9am. Fee £2 2s. 
A shorter course on the same subject will be giveu 
| on Thursday evenings at 8 o'clock. Fee £1 Is. 
Private [INsTRucrioN in Mineralogy and Geology is 
| given by Prof. L@NNANT at his residence, 149 Strand. 
W.C. 


Friday 


| TIVHE BATHS, Sr. LAwRENCE-oN-SEA. 
| THE “GRANVILLE” HOTEL. 
| Table d'béte at 6.30. Boarding terms, £3 10s per week. 


Miss E. | 


E. V. Johnson, Esq., Chiches- | 


damp from defective drainage; the cold is intense from | 


A sum of | 


The course of Instruc- | 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 


| 

The rapid growth of the Women's Suffrage Move- 
ment calls for more complete and extensive organiza- 
| tion than has hitherto been accomplished. The urgent 
| necessity for such an organization in London has long 
| been felt by the leading Provincial Committees, as well 
| as by Mr. Jacob Bright, M.P. (who has charge of the 
| Women’s Disabilities’ Bil!),and it is in compliance with 
their request that the Central Committee has been 
formed. 

The Committee includes all Members of Executive 
Committees connecting themselves with it throughout 
the country; and such single delegates as each Asso- 
ciation may, for special or general purposes, appoint to 
| represent it on the Committee. 

The following Members of Parliament, with other 
influential persons, have already joined the Central 
| Committee :— 

Anstruther, Sir Robert, Bart., M_P 
Amberley, the Viscount. 
Amberley, the Viscountess 
Bazley, Sir Thomas, Bart., M.P 
Bowring, Sir John. 
Bowring, Lady. 

Esq., M.P. 


Bright, Jacob, 

Brown, Alexander, Esq., M.P. 
Campbell, Henry, Esq., M.P. 
Carpenter, Miss Mary. 

Carter, Alderman, M.P. 

Charley, W. T., Esq., MP. 
Cobbe, Miss F. P. 

Dalglish, Robert, Esq., M.P. 
Darwin, Erasmus, Esq. 
Dimsdale, Robert, Esq., M.P. 
Dixon, George, Esq., M.P. 
Ewing, H. E. Crum, Esq., M.P. 
Eastwick, Edward, Esq., M.P. 
Ewing, A. Orr, Esq., M.P. 
Exeter, the Lord Bishop of. 
Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond, M.P, 
Fordyce, W. Dingwall, M.P. 
Fowler, RB. N., Esq., M.P. 
Grieve, J. J., Esq., M.P. 
Gilpin, Charles, Esq., MP. 
Goldsmid, Lady. 

Illingworth, A., Esq., M.P. 
Johnston, William, Esq. M.P 
Lawson, Sir Wilfrid, Bart., MP. 
Lush, Dr., M P. 

Lusk, Alderman, M.P, 
Maguire, J. F., Esq.. M.P. 
Maitland, Sir A. C. R. Gibson. Bart., MP. 
McCombie, W., Esq., M.P. 

McLagan, Peter, Esq., M 
MeLaren, Duncan, Esq., M.P. 

Mallet, Sir Louis, C.B. 

Mar, Countess of. 

Martineau, Miss Harriet. 

Mount-Cashell, Countess of. 

Miall, Edward, Esq., M.P. 

Miller, John, Esq., M.P. 

Morrison, Walter, Esq., MP. 

Mundella, A., Esq., M.P. 

Newman, Professor. 

Nightingale, Miss Florence. 

Potter, T. B., Esq., M.P. 

Richard, Henry, Esq., M.P. 

Rylands, Peter, Esq., M.P. 

Shaw, Richard, Esq., M P. 

Sinclair, Sir J. G. Tollemache, Bart., M_P. 
Smith, J. B.. Esq., M.P. 

Stansfeld, Right Hon. J., MP. 

Stansfeld, Mrs. 

Somerville, Mrs. Mary. 

Sykes, Colonel, M.P. 

Tennent, Dowager Lady Emerson. 

Wedderburn, Sir David, Bart., M.P. 

The following Committees have already connected 
themselves with the Central Committe :—Bath, Belfast, 
Birmingham, Bristol and West of England, Carlisle, 
Chatham and Rochester, Cheltenham, Cirencester, 
Dumfries, Edinburgh, Elgin, Galloway, Glasgow, 
Gloucester, Inverness, King’s Lynn, Kirkwall, Leeds, 
Leicester, Liverpool, Loudon (North), Manchester, 
| Monmouthshire, Nottingham, Oban, St. Andrew's, 

Shrewsbury, Stirling, Stoke-upon-Trent, Strowness, 

Stroud, Tain, Wigan. 
| The following is a List of some of the Donations and 
Subscriptions already promised :— 








Ashworth, the Misses... ove ~ £100 0 0 
| Arnold, Arthur, Esq., and Mrs, w» £9 96 
3lackburn, Mrs. ... ose oe - 0 00 
Brown, Alex. H., Esq., M.P. - - 20 0 0 
Browne, Mrs. 8. W own oe - 56 0090 
Cobbe, Miss F. P.... ose ove ‘ao ». 100 
Goldsmid, Lady ... ove ose eee wo 88S 
Hargreaves, William, Esq., and Mrs... » oes 
Hoskins, James. Esq., and Mrs. eco wo § 68 
| Martineau, Miss Harriet... ooo ° nm 229 
Marsden, M. E., Esq ne on » -w eS 
| Malleson, Mr. William ... one ose - 5 0890 
Malleson, Mrs. Frank ... eee ooo » £929 
| Mellor, J. P., Esq.... ooo “ . 460000 
Nichol, Mrs.... — ... on coe ose ao as 
Paulton, A. W., Esq., aud Mrs.... oe - 1010 0 
Pennington, Mrs. F a see - . 100 0 0 
Pochin, M. D., Esq., and Mrs. ... ° w- #2 00 
| Taylor, Mrs. Harry _— ooo ove oa 86 9 
Thomasson, Thomas, Esq ooo one «. 100 0 O 
Ward, Mrs. E. M.... “ own eco » 2s 
Williams, Miss... «+s a ee ie | 


Temporary Offices of Central Committee, 17 Hyde 
Park ‘Terrace, London, W.; Permanent Office, 9 Berners 


Street, W. : - 
Treasurer—Henry Hoank, Esq, 37 Fleet Street, >. 
Bapvkers—London and Westminster Bank, 217 Strand, 


Mrs. FREDERICK PENNINGTON, 
Professor SHELDON AMOS, ' pony 
CHARLES H. HOPWOOD, Esq. 
A Conference of persons interested in the movement 
| throughout the kingdom will be held in the latter part 
| of April. 
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NEW BOOKS, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


THIRD EDITION. 


LORD BANTAM. By the Author of “Ginx’s Baby.” 


Edition. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 16s. 


Third 


“ The author of ‘Ginx'’s Baby’ has returned to the fleld in which he first dis- 
tinguished himself, and has in the present story improved on his first attempt."— 
Atheneum. 

“ This is a brief outline of a remarkable career, which has its lessons and sugges- 
tions written in every page. Indeed, the book altogether, in its whimsical, humor- 
ous, and oftentimes serious moods, affords a statement of the social problem which 
is worth the attention of every one."—Dai/y News. 

“ About the cleverness of this book there cannot be two opinions. 
and admired."—Leho. 


It will be read 


“ Nothing could be more masterly than the manner in which this idea is unfolded | 


through a series of the most deeply humorous chapters.,.......The satire is scathing.” 
Nonconformist, 

“The whole story is recited with the rarest humour and the most telling satire, 
topics and persons of the present times being ever and anon significantly glanced 
at. Nor is pathos wanting; the death-scene of Dr. Dulcis is touching beyond what 
we should ever have expected from the author of ‘Ginx's Baby.’ It is a book to 


laugh over, buta book to think over too, for some of the gravest questions of the | 


day are dealt with significantly."—British Quarterly Review. 


PASSAGES from the FRENCH and ITALIAN NOTE-BOOKS 
of NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 2 vols. post 8vo, 248. 


“We can only do justice to this book by sucha multiplication of quotations as we 
have no spacefor. But we hope we have said sufficient to send our readers to the 
volumes, and we recommen them strongly to travellers intending to winter in 
Italy. Their merit lies in their suggestiveness, in their originality of thought and 
their quaintness of criticism, and they will gain greatly in charm by being read in 
the places where they were written."—Times. 


“The quaintness and originality of Hawthorne's mind, his habits of observation, 
and the freedom of his comments, make thisa pleasant book. Though he scarcely 
went out of the beaten track, and visited merely the usual sights, he generally 
finds something to say which has not been said before, and his remarks ,are 
eminently characteristic.—Atheneum. 


“These volumes are full of exquisite descriptions. Throughout the readers will 
find Mr. Hawthorne himself, and himself alone.........They will find the volumes 
full of exquisite descriptions, and they will anticipate the kindliness and vividness 
of his sketches of such friends as Mr. and Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Jameson, Miss 
Bremer, and the artists of whose reciprocal criticisms he was the repository.”"— 
Westminster Review. 

“ Hawthorne had an inborn faculty for painting in words fit and few the won- 
ders, glories, and beauty of Artand Nature—a faculty exercised more consciously 
and formally in his fictions, but which in these Note-Books is more spontaneously 
and not less notable and effective......We could fill columns with extracts—every 
second page, indeed, would answer equally well to present a mere whet to the 
reader before he betakes himself to the feast of delicacles the volumes present,”— 
Scotsman. 


HOW IT ALL HAPPENED, &e. By Mrs. Parr, Author of 


“Dorothy Fox.” 2 vols, crown 8vo, 21s. 


“The author of ‘ Dorothy Fox ' has solved the problem of being d omestic without 


being tame. This is partly the result of her undoubted power of description and her 
insight into character, and partly of the kind of life which she describes,—life 
mostly of the quiet rustic sort, lurking in old country towns and odd _ sea-side vil- 
lages, which have not yet been crushed into uniformity by the march of * progress.’ 


It is a pleasant rest to the novel-reader, after wading through dreary volumes | 
g g 


recording the trivial lives of the worshippers of conventionality, or the conceptions 
of ‘aristocratic’ life formed by some vulgar pauderer to the bad taste of the 
middle-classes, to turn to such an Old-World village as Ursley or Chad's End, and 
hear the simple annals of its quaint inhabitants,”—Athen# um. 

“Instinct with thought and feeling, and bright with the light of humour, sym- 
pathy, and love......Alternately pathetic and humorous, these stories evince talent 
of a high order."—Morning Post. 








The HAUNTED CRUST, and other Stories. By Katherine 


SAUNDERS, Author of * Gideon's Rock.” 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


“This book will place Miss Saunders in the front rank of novelists. We have 
not, since the appearance of ‘Scenes in Clerica) Life, seen any collection of tales 
which give so much indication of real genius and promise of future success.”"— 
Westminster Review. 

“You will scarcely find in fiction more delicate and tender touch es."—Graphic. 

“Miss Saunders has in a high degree the story-teller’s art. She can not only de- 
vise a plot, but she can work it out with a freedom of touch and delicacy of general 
treatment which are worthy of high praise.""—Scotsman. 


* Miss Saunders is a mistress in her own walk of art. She possesses constructive 


skill of no common order, dramatic instinct trained to nicest discrimination of ex- | 
pression, and power to pourtray very exceptional characters and exceptional moods; | 


and we certainly regard her as one of the most remarkable of English writers at 
the present time, from whom much may be safely expected in the future.”"— 
Nonconformist. 


The OLD MAID’S SECRET. By E. Marlitt. 


from the German by H. J. G. Post 8yo, 10s 6d. 


Translated 


“In this fascinating story the interest steadily increases from the first page to the 
last, and yet its principal charm lies in the artless freshness of the uarrative, the 
dramatic force with which many of the scenes are invested, and the vivid realism 
of the author's descriptions.”"—Literary World. 

“It hes a freshness and gracefulness which entitle it to the highest praise...... 


The love between Professor John Hellwig and Felicitas is something quite original.” | 


—Echo. 

“There is a substantial interest in it which will carry the reader to the end."— 
Athenxum, 

“ This is an exceedingly clever story...... It is the simple truth to say that there 
are but few more perfect works of art than ‘The Old Maid’s Secret’ in contem- 
porary fiction.”"—North British Daily Mail 


Shortly will be published, post 8vo. 


NOTES on ENGLAND. 


Translated by W. F. RAg, with an Introduction by the Translator. 
with Additions, from the Dai/y News. 


Reprinted, 





STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


By H. Taine, DCL, Oxon., &e, | 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


The TENTH EDITION is now ready of 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICK 
By JOHN FORSTER. 
Vol. L, 1812-1842. 
Demy 8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, 12s. 


VOLTAIRE. By Joun Mortey. 


price 14s. 


The HIGHLANDS of CENTRAL INDIA. By 


the late Captain ForsyTu. Demy 8yo, with Mapand Coloured Illustrations, 183, 


‘The DIARY ofan IDLE WOMAN in ITALY, 


By FRANCES ELLIOT. New Edition, 1 vol., 6s. 
“Mrs, Elliot knows Italy and the Italians as few Englishmen kuow or have known 
them. Her book is written as few women could write it."—7Zimes. 


PICTURES of OLD ROME. 





ENS. 


Demy 8vo, 





By Frances 


ELLIOT. New Edition, 1 vol. 6s. [Next week. 
|The HISTORY of ENGLAND from 1830. By 
| WILLIAM NASSAU MOLESWORTH. Vol. I., demy 8vo, 15s. 


BLINDNESS and the BLIND. 


LEVY, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


sy W. Hanks 
‘NEW NOVELS. | 
BROKEN TOYS. By Mrs. Sreete. 


3 vols. 
[Vert week, 
By 


[Vert week, 


MEN WERE EVER. 


HAMILTON MARSHALL. 


‘The FINGER of FATE. 


DECEIVERS 


2 vols. 


sy Captain Mayne 


| Rei. 2 vols. [Next week. 

| «) 

‘The VALLEY of POPPIES. By Josern 
HATTON. 2 vols. af 


ONLY THREE WEEKS. 


“ Ereighda Castle.” 2 vols. 


By the Author of 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
First-Class Subscription, One Guinea per Annum. 
| COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 


193 Piccadilly. 


BOXES & PARCELS OF NEW & CHOICE BOOKS, 
Are forwarded daily to 
FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES IN EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 


Two or three friends in any neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription, and 
| obtain a coustant succession of the best New Books on liberal terms. 


PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR JANUARY. 








| New EpitioN Now Reapy, PostaGe FREK ON APPLICATION. 

} Mupie'’s Secect Liprary (Limited), New Oxrorp SrREgt. 
Ciry Orrick—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 

| Just published, in 12mo, price 3s 6d, boards. — 

UBLIN UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for 1872. 


Containing Lists of Honours and Prizes awarded during the Year 1871; 

Regulations for Medical and Surgical Degrees and Lincenses ; Course for the Theolo- 
| gical Exhibitions; Revised Courses for Moderatorships; New Limited Mathemati- . 
| cal Honour Course; Complete List of Graduates in Honours at the B.A. Degree; 
Appointments held by Medical Graduates, and by former Students of the Engineer- 
ing School ; Benefactors of Trinity College since the Foundation; List of the present 
| University Electors, with the dates of their Degrees, &c. 

Also, now ready, in 12mo, price 3s, boards. 

DUBLIN EXAMINATION PAPERS; a Supplement to the University 
| Calendar for 1872. 
Dublin: HopGes, Foster, and Co.; London: LONGMANS and Co. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth, 
VISION of CREATION, a Poem; with an Introduction, 
| £ Geological, and Critical. By Curapert COLLINGWOOD, M.A. and B.M. Oxon., 
F.L.S., &e., Author of * Rambles of a Naturalist on the Shores and Waters of the 
China Seas,” &c. 
| “A well-sustained, a thoroughly wrought-out, and an effective poem."—Scotsman, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in 8vo, price Oue Shilling. 
JSYCHIC FORCE and MODERN SPIRITUALISM ; a Reply 
to the Quarterly Review and other Critics. By WILLIAM Crookes, F.R.S., &c. 
| London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 











Just published, in imperial 4to, price 12s 6d, cloth. 


|\"TIYHE KEY to the LONDON MONEY MARKET. By 
ARTHUR Crump, Author of * A Practical Treatise on Banking, Currency, and 
| the Exchanges.” 
This work is designed with a view to assist the Banker. Merchant, and 
| Capitalist in forecasting the future course of the Money Market. It contains the 
Bank of England Returns, tabulated from the year 1778 to the close of 1871, with 
blank tables to fill in future returns with the pen; the Price of Consols, the Bank 
Rate of Discount, a record of the chief Political and Commercial Events in chrono- 
| logical order which have affected the Money Market and the Bank of England from 
1792 to the present time, together with other matter having reference to the Circu- 
lation, Bullion, the Rate of Discount, Deposits, and the Money Market generally. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, aud Co., Paternoster Row. 
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PUBLISHED BY DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. 


Now ready, price 2s 6d. 
WORK, FRIENDSHIP, WORSHIP. 
Three Sermons preached before the University of 
bridge. By E. 
rellington College ; late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Lincoln. 





Now ready, price 2s 6d. } 
CREED, or NO CREED. Three Ser-_ 
mons Preached before the University of Cambridge, 
in October, 1871, by J. B. PEARSON, M.A., Fellow of 
St. John’s College, and Vicar of Horningsea, 
Cambridgeshire. 


| 
“They are full of calm faith and_ ripe wisdom, | 


evincing great acquaintance with the intellectual un- 
belief of the present day, and with the compromises 


proposed for making a false peace between the Bible | 


and Science. "—Jtecord. 

Now ready, Second Edition, price 1s 64. 

The NEW TABLE of LESSONS EX- 
PLAINED, with the Table of Lessons and a 
Tabular Comparison of the Old and New Proper 
Lessons for Sundays and Holy-days, by W. G. 
Humpury, B.D., Prebendary of St. 
Vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the Fields, Westminster. 

Now ready, price 6s 6d. 

THUCYDIDES I. With collation of 
the two Cambridge MSS. and the Aldine and 
Juntine Editions. By RicHarp SHILLETO, M.A.,, 
Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 

Now ready, Fourth Edition, revised, price 5s. 

VERSES and TRANSLATIONS. By 
Cc. 8.C. 

“ We were surprised by the little book into laughter, 
and charmed by its whimsical grace or grotesque sug- 


gestions now and then running into lines hardly sur- | 


passed in their way since the days of Thomas Hood." — 
Examiner. 
Now ready, price 2s 6d. 
OntheSYMPTOMATICTREATMENT 
of CHOLERA, with Especial Reference to the 
Importance of the Intestinal Lesion, by Dr. FELIX 
Von Niemeyer. Translated from the German, 
by P. W. LATHAM, M.A., M.D., Fellow of Downing 
College, Cambridge. 





Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 
London: BELL and DALDY. 





Just published, price 64. ; 

UR ARMY, AS IT SHOULD BE. 
By CENTURION 

London: Epwarb Bumpvs, 5 and 6 Holborn Bars, E.C. 


Just out. 
HE GOLD DIGGER’sS STORY, and 
other Poems. By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 
Cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 
Burns & OaTes, Portman Street and Paternoster Row. 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
263, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS, 
. THE DRAMA IN ENGLAND. 
JouN HOOKHAM FRERE. 
THE LATEST SCHOOL OF POETRY. 
BisHorp BERKELEY. 
BANK OF ENGLAND AND MONSY MARKET. 
Forster's LiFe OF DICKENS. 
THE YEAR OF THE PASSION, 
Sik Henry HOLLANn’s RECOLLECTIONS, 
MARCO POLO AND TRAVELS IN HIS FOOTSTEPS, 
PRIMARY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 
THE PROLETARIAT DN A FALSE SCENT. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


got 


SRNAM HS 


10. 

ll, 

_ This day is published. ~ 

HE DUBLIN 

NEW SERIES. No. XXXY. 
CONTENTS. 


Price 6s, 


FIcTIONs OF THE Future. 

IMPERIAL AND REPUBLICAN DIPLOMACY IN FRANCE. 

THE WORLD TURNED ATHEIST: HOW IT HAS BECOME 
80. 

Tuk Pore AND EvROPE IN 1872. 

Notices or Bouks:—Professor Huxley and Mr. 
Mivart; F. Morris's Catholics under James L; 
F. Newman's Essays; ‘Fraser's Magazine " on 
Religious Certitude; &c., &. 

London: Burns, OaTes, and Co., 17 Portman Street, 

and 63 Paternoster Row. 

ees No. 4, contains :—Prayer 
by Telegraph, M. D. CONWAY. (a remarkable 
article, attacking a// prayer): The Book of Mormon, 

MELAMPUS; and other articles, Theistic, Pantheistic, 

and (under protest) Atheistic. Antitheistie, &e., by 

WILLIAM Hircuman, M.D.. Rev. J. P. Hopps, J. 

McGrigor ALLAN, Rey. T. HEADLEY, HENRY ATKIN- 

SON, JOHN A. Heravp, B.T.W.R. Ready next week. 

Monthly, Is. 

“This singular magazine.”—The Truthsecker’. 

Burns, 15 Southampton Row, W.C. 


PS S88 


tions to illustrate “ Lyell’s Elements of Geology,” 
and facilitate the important study of Mineralogy and 
Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50 to 1,000 Guineas; 
also single specimens of minerals, rocks, fossils, and 


recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers, all the recent | 


ublications, &e., of J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her 

ajesty, 149 Strand. Private instruction is given in 
Geology and Mineralogy by Mr. TENNANT, F.GS., 
149 Strand, W.C. 


W. Benson, D.D., Master of | 


M. GUIZOT’S HISTORY of FRANCE, from the 


SAMPSON LOW & CO.'S LIST. 


WORKS IN PREPARATION. 


Now publishing, in Two-Shilling Monthly Parts. 





Earliest Times to the Year 1789. Related for the Rising Generation by M. Guizor, Author of “ The History 
of the Civilization of Europe,” &c. Translated from the French by Robert Black, M.A. With 100 Full-page 
Engravings, and numerous smaller ones. 
VOLUME the FIRST, containing Thirty-seven Full-page and Thirty-eight small Tllustrations after Designs by 
Alph. de Neuville, and bringing the History down to the Middle of the Fourteenth Century, will be ready early 
in Febroary. Royal 8vo, cloth extra price One Guinea. 


The Times of January 12 says:—* It supplies a want which bas long been felt, and ought to be in the hands of 


Paul's, and | 


REVIEW. | 


all stadents of history and of the French language. 


We cannot doubt that it will meet with the same favour- 


ble reception in England which has already attended its publication in France.” 


A FAITHFUL WOMAN: 


| of “ Ethel,” &c. 3 vols. post Svo, cloth, 31s 6d, 


' 

The QUEER THINGS of the SER- 
VICE, illustrated in the Correspondence between 
Mr. JoserpH MEANWELL, at the Antipodes, and Sir 
Joun Suorrsiit, Kut. of London. Edited by 
James DYEHARD, Captain Unattached. Crown 
| 8vo, fancy bevelled boards, with Illustrations, 
| price 2s 6d. [This day. 
| New Vouume or THe “Joun HALirax’ Girvs’-BooK 

Seriks. Small post Svo, cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


| 

‘ts it TRUE? Being Tales, Curious 

| and Wonderful, for the Fireside. Collected from 
various sources, and edited by the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” (Ja press. 

CONTENTS :—1. The Story of Elidara—2. The Witch 
of Argonges—%. Fanchonick’s Fairy Gifts—4. Les 
| Breis, the Breton Dayld—5. Eyphina’s Son, 





Unper THE Direct SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE 
QUEEN. 

LOW’S HANDBOOK to the CHARI- 
| "PIES of LONDON. Corrected to the Ist of Janu- 
| ary, 1872. and edited (with a Preface) by CHARLES 
| MAcKkeson, F.S.S., Editor of the * Guide to the 

Churches of London,” the “Churchman’s Shilling 
Magazine,” &c. Price 1s; post free. 14 stamps. 
(This day. 


The COUNTRY of the DWARFS. By 
Pact B. pu CHAILLU. Numerous Engravings. 
Crown 8yvo, cloth, [Nearly ready. 


New Vo.ivme or “ THe BAYARD SERIES.” 
Price 2s 6d each volume, complete in itself, printed at 
the Chiswick Press, bound by Burn, flexible cloth 
extra, gilt leaves, with silk Headbands and Registers. 
The MEMOIRS of SOCRATES, for 


| 
| 
| 
| English Readers. From Xenophon’s “ Memora- 





bilia.” With Introduction, &., by Epwarp 
LevieN, M.A., F.S.A. 


Feap. 8vo, fancy boards, price Is. 


|The HUNTER, the CHARGER, and 
the ROADSTER. By WoopMAN. 


In fancy boards, crown 8vo, price 2s, New and 
entirely Revised Edition. 


The LOG of MY LEISURE HOUR. 


By a RETIRED SUIPOWNER. (Vearly ready. 


A New Volume of Essays by the Author of the 
“Gentle Life,” 


A MAN’S THOUGHTS. Small post 


Svo, cloth extra. [.Vear/y ready. 


Uniform with ‘ Lorna Doone,” and by the same 
Author. 
CLARA VAUGHAN. New and 


thoroughly revised Edition, price 6s. [Vear/y ready. 


. LIBERALISM, RELIGIOUS AND ECCLESIASTICAL, 
NATURE AND THE Poets, Crown S8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
Mr. MILL ON THE FOUNDATION OF MORALITY. JERRY: a Novel of American Life. 


By Mary 8S. GOve NICHOLS. {Yearly ready. 





THE NEW NOVEL, at all Libraries, this day. 


a Novel. By the Author 


(This day. 


The Following Works are now ready :— 
Norice.—The Seconp Epition of the New NOVEL. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 


LAKEVILLE; or, Shadow and Sub- 


stance: a Novel. By Mary Heaty. 3 vols. post 
: 1 





*,* The scene of “ Lakeville” is laid partly in the 
now ruined city of Chicago, partly in France and Italy, 


LAKEVILLE. 3 vols.—The Athenwum says :—“ If we 
could imagine an American Miss Yonge, * Lakeville’ is 
much such a story as she might write.” The Saturday 
Review says:—* From time to time we stumble upon a 
novel which, as we feel at once, has the charm of a 
certain freshness, and such a novel is ‘Lakeville.’ It is 
not merely that the author breaks what is compara- 
tively virgin ground, that she lays her scene in America, 
and, as we presume, writes with the knowledge of a 
native; but in the delineation of feminine character 
she has a knack amounting to a gift. while her manner 
of telling her story stands the crucial test of carrying 
our interest along with her.” 


IN SILK ATTIRE. By William Black, 


Author of “A Daughter of Heth.” ‘Third and 
Cheaper Edition, small post 8vo, 6s. 
[Ready this day. 


“A work which deserves a hearty welcome for its 
skill and power in delineation of character.”"—Saturday 
Review. “A very charming book, which may be read 
more than once, and always with pleasure, for the 
refinement of its tone and the sincerity of its workman- 
ship."—/’all Mall Gazette. “ We recommend it because 
it is the work of a man of genius, full of warmth, 
vigour, animation, truth, and subtle humour.”—J//us- 
trated Times. “As a@ story, it is all-absorbing, never 
flagging from the first page to the last."—Spectator. 


Notic®.—The Seconpd Epition is now ready. 


The MIDSHIPMEN’S TRIP to JERU- 
SALEM; or, the Adventures of a Cavalcade of 
Eighty-three British Midshipmen and other Naval 
Officers in the Holy Land. By Avaustus A. LYNs, 
R.N. With Illustrations by Messrs. Bedbrook, 
Somerset, and Andrews, Officers of H.M.S. Trafal- 
gar. 10s 6d. [Second Edition this day. 

“He writes in a free and natural manner; his im- 
pressions are clearly his own, and not picked up second- 
hand "—Graphic. 

“If Mr. Lyne can observe 80 well when he is a mid- 
shipman, what will he not write when he becomes an 
admiral ?"—£nglish Churchman, 


TWENTY YEARS AGO: the Story of 
an English Girl's Adventures in Paris during the 
Troublous Times of 1851. This volume is now 
ready. 4s. 

“It is a genuine account of girl-experiences in Paris 
just after the accession of Napoleon III, One chapter, 
indeed, describes the Coup d' tat, and all give @ lively 
view of French politics, as well as French society, iu 
the months ensuing. The book is written with so much 
knowledge of the world, and such comprehension of 
subjects generally tabooed, or looked at only through 
coloured glasses, by girls in their teens, that, without 
the editor's assurance, we should have supposed that 
it had been written by some one of wider experience, 
and more practised in literary workmanship."— 
Examiner, 





London : 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and SEARLE, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET. 





NEW SPECIALITY 


IN MOURNING 


DENTELLE MOURNING STATIONERY. 
THE CHOICEST BORDERS INTRODUCED. 
TERRY, STONEMAN, and CO., Mourning Stationery Manufacturers, London. 


Sold by all Stationers. 


‘OXFORD MOURNING NOTé PAPER & ENVELOPES. 


REGISTERED SOLID BLACK BORDER. 
“ Elegant, though free from Ornamentation.” 





STATIONERY FOR LADIES. 





W M. YOuU 





Breweries: EDINBURGH. 


EDINBURGH, INDIA PALE, AND DINNER 


| Sparkling, refreshing, nourishing, and economical, to be had of the principal retailers. 
| as other brands are frequently substituted. 


ESTABLISHED 1749. 
Liverpool: 1 See! Street.—Bristol: 14 Narrow Quay.—Dublin Stores: 


NGER AND CoO.’S 


ALES, 
Observe Trade Marks, 


Lonvon Stores: BELVEDERE ROAD, 8.E. 
7 Lower Abbey Street.—Swansea: Quay 


Parade.—Glasgow: Queen Street.—Birmingham : 13 Temple Street. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


The SWITZERS. W. 


“A lively, intereatt ing. and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It is full of valuable information on social, 
political, and ecclesiastical questions, and like all Mr. Dixon's books, it is eminently re: rdable.”"—Daily News. 

“We advise every one who cares for good literature to get a copy of this brilliant novel and abundantly 
.—Post 


His dese riptions 





By Hepwortnu Drxon. 


instructive account of the Switzers. The composition of the book is in the very best style 
“A work of real and abiding value. Mr. Dixon has never painted with more force and truth. 
are accurate, impartial, and clear. We most cordially recommend the book.” —Standard. 


PRAIRIE FARMS and PRAIRIE FOLK. 


PARKER GILLMORE (“ Ubique”). 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 
“A book which will make the English reader take a deep interest in Prairie Farms and Prairie Folk. 
‘Gillmore’s sporting feats are the themes of some of its best chapters.”"—Dai/y News. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 


1872. Under the Especial Patronage of Her Majesty, Corrected by the Nobility, and containing all the new 
Creations. 4lst Edition. 1 vol. royal 8vo, with the Arms beautifully engraved, handsomely bound, gilt 


edges, 31s 6d. 
“A work of great value. 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS. 


It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristocracy of the day.”"—VPost. 


A Narrative 


of Discovery and Adventure in the North Pacific. By Francis PooLe,C.E. Edited by J. W. Linpox, 8yo, 
with Illustrations, 15s. 
* This extremely interesting work—well written and well edited—is full of novelty and curious facts. It is 


-one among the most fresh and instructive volumes of travel and adventure which have been published for a 
long time,”—Standard. 


The LITERARY LIFE of the Rey. 


HARNESS, Vicar of All Saints’, Knightsbridge, and Prebendary of St. Paul's. 


L'ESTRANGE. Syo, lis. - 
By the Rey. 


The CITIES of the NATIONS FELL. 
JOHN CumMMING, D.D. SECOND EDITION. 1 vol., 63, bound. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
A WOMAN in SPITE of HERSELF. 


By J.C. 
JEAFFRESON. 3 vols. 


“Mr. Jeaffreson’s powerfully-written and exciting tale possesses several claims to public attention. In the 
character of Felicia Avalon, masculine in her accomplishments and her spirit of independent integrity, womanly 
in her enthusiasm and tenderness, our author has given good evidence of his creative originality. He is never 
dull, his narrative never flags. We read this novel through without a pause.”—Athenwuin 


A FIRST APPEARANC By Mrs. Evans nnn 


3 vols. 
“The story is gracefully told, and will be read with pleasure."—Athenvum. “ This decidedly clever story is 
The 


well conceived and managed, and full of interest.”"—/ost. “A very lively, readable, and clever book. 

theatrical scenes are very amusing and well told.”"—Zcho. 

WILFRID CUMBERMEDE. By Grorce Mac- 
DONALD, LL.D. 3 vols. 


“+ Wilfrid Cumbermede’ is extremely original, clever, and interesting. 
character, Mr. MacDonald has a wonderful gift of word-painting.”"—Athenwum. 


HANNAH. By the Author of “Joun HAtirax, 


2 vols., 21s. 
One of the most successful efforts of a successful novelist.”— 


“A powerful novel of social and domestic life. 
Pury 
By the Hon. 


Besides the faculty of drawing 


Daily News. 


MINE OWN FAMILIAR FRIEND. 


Mrs. ALFRED MONTGOMERY. 8 vols. 


“Mrs. Montgomery has broken new ground. There is great force in the character of Adelaide Snowden, and 


many touches of true artistic discrimination adorn it.’ 


BRUNA’S REVENGE. 


* Caste,” &c. 


"—Spectator. 


Author 


(Jan. 26. 


By the 


3 vols. 





In a few days, in demy S8yo. 
SOUTH-SEA BUBBLES. 
By the EARL and the DOCTOR 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The STORY of a SHOWER. By Anna H. Drury, 


“Misrepresentation,” &c. 2 vols. 


Author of 
The LADY of LIMITED ; INCOME. By the Author of “ Mary 


OUT of HER SPHERE. By Ms. Eiloart, Author of ‘ 


Woman,” * The Curate’s Discipliue,”’ 3 Vols. 








‘Just a 


«ce, 
SECOND EDITION OF 


OUGHT WE to VISIT HER? <A Novel. By Mrs. Edwardes, 


“ The only remark to be made in conclusion is that everybody ought to visit her. 

“Mrs. Edwardes understands and describes min ve ry y well indeed; 
stands something more than very well.”"—Pa’! Mal/ Gaz 

“This is the brightest book we have read for some time, and has much the same effe ct among the novels of 
the season as & piquant anecdote, told by a pretty woman in the rapid London dialect, has at a country dinner- 
party. "— Sper ‘tator. 


CECILE. <A Novel. 


ton,” &c. 3 vols. 


—Vanitu Fair. 


and woman and her nature she under- 


By Hawley Smart, Author of “ Breezie Lang- 
Also, immediately. 


POOR MISS FINCH. By Wilkie Collins. vols. | 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. | 


By 


Mr. | 


WILLIAM | 


By the Rey. A. G. | 


of | 


' and at the Present Time. 





ATLASES. 


L 
| DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 


In imperial folio, half-bound morocco, £5 15s 6d, 
THE 


ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERY 
GEOGRAPHY. 


A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND 
AUTHENTIC MAPS. 


Br ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 


LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.B.G.S, 
2. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF 
WALES. 


In imperial 4to, half-bound morocco, £2 12s 6d. 


‘THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 

| BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

| Forty-Five Maps, clearly printed and carefully 
coloured, with General Index. 

| With Indices to each Map, comprising — 150,000 

| Names of Places contained in the Atlas 


Times.—The latest information presented to us in 
| | the most attractive form. 


PALL MALL GAzETTE.—*“ The best of all atlases for 
English use. 
SatcurpaY Revirw.—‘In a portable form geo. 


graphy posted to the latest discovery and the last 
revolution.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD anp SONS, 
Ee dinburgh and London. 





| This day is published, in 8vo, pp. 656, price 16s, 


(‘THE GENESIS OF THE CHURCH. 


By the Right Rev. Dr. CoTTERILL, 
Bishop Coadjutor of Edinburgh. 


|W ILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONs, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published. 


IDYLLS AND LYRICS. 


By WILLIAM FORSYTH, 
| Author of * Kelavane,” &c. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, price 5s. 


Ww». BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


| BEN RUYDDING IN WINTER. 
| Just published, price 2s 6d. 


BEN RHYDDING; 
| ITSAMENITIES, HYGIENE, and THERAPEUTICS, 
| By JAMes BArrp, B.A., 
| Author of “ Management of Health,” &c., &c. 
| “J consider this book the best ever written about 
Ben Rhydding."—W. MACLEOD. 


A. 


London: 
Strand. 


G, DENNANT, 34 Southampton Street, 


LEGAL EDUCATION. 
Just published, price 1s. 


(YNPEECHES of Sir ROUNDELL 
PALMER, and of” other Members of the 
Legal Education Association, at the Annual Meeting of 
| the Association, held in the Middle Temple Hall, on 
Wednesday, November 29, 1871. With an Appendix 
| containing the Report of the Executive Committee of 
the Council, a List of the Council, and a List of Con- 
| tributors to the Funds. The Report contains a full 
| account of the objects and present position of the 
| Association. 
Londen: BUTTERWORTHS. 


| CANON GREGORY'S LECTURES at St. PAUL'S. 
| Just published, crown S8yo, cloth, price 23 6d. 


| A“ 


BETTER THAN OUR 
or, a Comparative View of the 
England at the Revolution of 1655, 
Four Lectures delivered in 
iral in November, 1871. By Robert 
Canon of St. Paal’s. 

JAME S PARKER and Co. 


WE 
FATHERS? 
Social Position of 


St. Paul's Cathe 
Greaory, M.A., 
Oxf rd and London : 


NEW COURTS of 





pue JUSTICE. 
Notes in Reply to Criticisms. By GEroRGE 
{ EDMUND STREET, R.A. 
RIvinG TONS, Ws aterloo Place 
PRAC TIC ‘AL TREATISE on the 
MANUFACTURE of SOAPS. By CAMPBELL 


a ° oa 
Morrit, M.D., F.C.S., formerly Professor of Tech- 
nological Chemistry in the University of Maryland. 
Demy 8vo. With numerous Woodcu's and elaborate 
working Drawings, pp. xii.-270, £2 12s 6d. 

London: TRUBNER and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 


NGRAV INGS, ~ OLE OGRAPHS, 

'4 CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, and other PRINTS. 

A Large Assortment Constantly in Stock, and Lists 
Sent Free on Application. Coloured Scraps in (reat 
| Variety. Size, 8 by 5in., at 2, 3s, aud 4s per dozen, sent 


post free. Other sizes at from 6d and Is per dozen to 
| 2sand 3s each. Frames of every description made to 
| order. 


ZorN, BAHNSON, and Co.,9 and 11 Garrick Street, 
Coveut Garden, London, W.C. 
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TRUBNER & Co.'s NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 


A CATALOGUE of of - DICTIONARIES | 
and GRAMMARS of the PRINCIPAL LANGU- 
AGES and DIALECTS of the WORLD; with a List 
of the Leading Works in the Science of Language. A 
Guide for Students aud Buoksellers. 8vo, pp. 80, 
stiff cover, price Is. 

“This, the most comp! lete and important linguistic 
catalogue publishe d in England, will be found useful 
to bookseliers and librarians who hitherto have had no 
trustworthy guide. Grammars and dictionaries are 
enumerated in no fewer than one hundred and eighty- 
five languages, all of w hich are on sale. "—Bookseller. 


ADICTIONARY of theOLD ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. Compiled from Writings of the 
12th, 15th, l4th, and 15th Centuries. By FRANCIS | 
ne STRATMANN. Part L Second Edition. 
4to, pp. 160, price 10s Gd. 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH ETY- 
MOLOGY. By Hens EIGH WEDPGWoO0D, Second 
Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected by the 
Author, and extended to the Classical Roots of the 
Language. With an Introduction ou the Forma- 
tion of L Medium 8vo, about S800 pp.. 
double co ‘o be completed in Five Monthly 
Parts, of 160 pp. each. 

Parts I. and I1., December and January, price 5s each. 


Now ready. 





The HOMES of OTHER DAYS. A His 
tory of Domestic M unners and Sentiments during 
the Middle Ages By THoMaAs Wriceut, Esq., 
M.A., F.S.A ‘With Illustrations from the [Huai 
nations in contemx wary Manuscripts and other 
ig es. Drawn and Engraved by F. W. FAIRMOLT, 
Esq., F.S.A. 1 vol. medium 8yvo, pp. xv-512, with 
350 Woo leuts, handscmely bound in cloth, 21s 

The Author in his Preface, referring wt >» The Hist ry 
of Domestic Manners and Sentime in England 
during the Middle Ages,” This book was | 
received favourably, and is now, I believe, out of print, | 
and [ have been induced to give the press a New Edition, 
which I have so much altered in revision, and to which 

I have added so much, that it may be considered as a 

new work, and therefore I have considerably moditied 

its title.” 


The MUSIC LESSON cf CONFUCIUS, 
and other P< — a G. LELAND, Feap. 
8yo, pp. 168, cloth, 3s 6d, 


GAUDEAMUS. Humorous Poems | 
translated from the German of Joseru Victor 
SCHEFFEL and others. By CHARLES G. LELAND. 
16mo, cloth, pp. Xx.-154, price 3s 6d. [Now ready. 


The INDIAN MUSALMANS. By 
W. W. Hunrer, LL.D. of ELM. Indian Civil 
Service, Author of * The Annals of Rural Bengal,’ 
Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, pp. 220, price 10s 6d. 

“The tale recounted in this volume is, indeed, so 
strange an historical romance that we are much mis- 
taken if it finds easy credence. Yet it is attested by 
numberless arrests, by endless law proceedings, by 
many a bloody fight and wearisome campuaign.”— 
Athenxum. 

“Very few, we think, who read the narrative, with 
its episodes of adventure, close it without a conviction 
that in these Wahabi fanatics we have found the most 
dangerous foes...... If there are not in these facts ele- 
ments of danger, such as have rarely threatened an 
established government, historians have but ill de- 
scribed the causes of insurrection. "—Spectaior. 








says:—" 


EMPIRE in ASIA: How We Came by 


By W. M. Torrens. 
[In a few days. 


It. A Book of Confessions. 
M.P. Medium vo. pp. 426, cloth. 


The DEBATABLE LAND between 
THIS WORLDand THE NEXT. With Iustrative 
Narrations. By Ropert DALE OweN, Author of 
“Footfalls on the Boundary of Another World. 
Crown Svo, cloth, pp. xvi.-445, price 93. 


HINTS for the ‘‘EVIDENCES of 
SPIRITUALISM.” By M. P. Crown 8yo, pp 
viii.-120, cloth, price 23 6d. 


VILLAGE LIFE and SKETCHES. 
With other Poems. By W. WaTMAN Smirtu, 
Author of “Echoes of the Past, Present, and 
Future.” Feap. 8vo, pp. 272, cloth, price 5s. 


London: TRUBNER & CO., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
HE HIMALAYAN DISTRICTS of 
KOOLOO, LAHOUL, and SPITL By Captain 
A. F. P. Harcourt, Bengal Staff Corps, Assistant 
Commissioner Punjab. With Llusirations by the 
Author. 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 


13 W: aterloo Pls ace, SW. 


Now ready, price 6d, 


ONSUMPTION of SPIRITS, BEER, 
and WINE, in its relation to Licences, Drunken- 
ness, and Crime. A Report to M. T. Bass, Esq., M.P. 
By Professor LEONE LEVI, F.S.A., F.S.S. 
WILLIAM RipGway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all 
Booksellers. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
Square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£8; Life Member , £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members. Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 

Prospectus on application. 
members, 10s 6d. 








ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. | 


‘EPHEMERA. 


HISTORY of the REIGN of QUEEN 


Catalogue, price 15s; to 
| 


ALBEMARLE STREET, January, 1872. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





‘The QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 263. 


CONTENTS. 

1. Tut DRAMA IN ENGLAND. 

2. JouN Hooku am Frere. 

3. Tit LATest SCHOOL Or PoeTrRy. 

4. Bisnor BERKELEY. 

5. BANK OF ENGLAND AND MONEY MARKET. 
6. Forster's Lire oF Dickens. 

7. The YEAR OF THE PASSION, 

8 Sim Henry HoLLANb’s ReEcOLLecrions. 

9 MAnco POLO AND TRAVELS IN His Foorsrers, 
10, PRIMARY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 
11. THe PROLETARIAT ON A FALSE Scent 


A NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY to HIGH 
TARTARY, YARKAND, and KASHGAR by 
Rovert Suaw. With Map and Ilustrations. 


vo, 165. 


VTARY on 


ical, with a Re 


The SPEAKER'S 8 SEE? 
" : eigen Transl ae 

Anglies 

Vol. L The 





Explanatory and 


ty Bishops and other 





1 é shu ch. Edited by Canon 
PENTATEUCH. Mediam 


Clergy of the 
Cook, MLA, 
Syo, 50s. 


RUDE STONE MONUMENTS in all 
COUNTRIES: their Age and Uses. By JAMgEs 
FerGusson, F.RS. With 2” Llustrations, 
Medium Syo, 24s. 


AT HOME with the PATAGONIANS : 
Year's Wanderings from the Straits of Magellan 
to the Rio Negro. By Captain Musrers, RN. 
With Map and Illustrations, Svo, 16s. 


SECOND SERIES. By 
Lord LYTTELTON. Crown Svo, 9s. 


*,* A few copies of the Finsr Series moy still be had. 


The BOOK of MARCO POLO, the VENE- 
TIAN loms and Marvels of 
the East. A New English Version. By Colonel 
Yue, C.B. With Maps and Ilustrations. 2 vols. 
mediuin 8yo, 42s, 


TRAVELS of a PIONEER of COMMERCE, 


Journey from China towards 
Coover. With Lliustrations, 


Concerning the King 


on an Overland 
India we. F 


Syo, los. 


St. CHRYSOSTOM, his LIFE and TIMES, 
A Sketch of the Church and the Empire in the 
Fourth Century. By Rey. W. R. W. Steruens, 
M.A. With Portrait, Syo. Ls. 


a Biography. With a 
Place in Literature. By 
With original 


Lord BYRON : 
Critical Essay on his 
KARL Euze. Edited with Note: 
Portrait, 8vo, 16s. 


By Samuel Smiles, 


Sinall Syvo, 6s. 


CHARACTER. 


Author of “Self Help.’ 


The HISTORY of BRITISH COMMERCE, 
a | banal ae : mesa 
[Next week. 


from the C« 
the Present Time. By Luone Lt 
Law. 8vo. 


The WELLINGTON CORRESPONDENCE, 


CIVIL and POLITICAL, Vol IV. Svo, 20s 


LIFE and TIMES of HENRY COOKE, 


D.D.. President of Assembly's College, Belfast. 
By Key. J. L. Porrer, D.D. Vith Portrait, 
8yo, Ms. 





The HANDWRITING of JUNIUS. Pro- 
fessionally investigated. By Mr. Cuanot, Expert. 
With Preface and Collateral Evidence by the Hon, 
EpwaAkb TWisLeton. With Facsimiles. 4to, 63s. 


The STUDENT'S ANCIENT HISTORY of 
the EAST, from the Earliest Times to the Conquest 
of Alexander the Great. By Putuir Smira, BA. 
With Woodcuts. Post vo, 7s 6d. 


A BOY'S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD; 


including a Resideuce in Victoria, and a Journey 
by Rail across North America. Edited by SAMUEL 
SMILES Vith lilustrations. Post Svyo, 6s. 


The CHOICE of a DWELLING; a Practical 


Handbook of useful Information on all Points con- 
nected with a House. By GiexvAse WHEELER. 


With Plans. Post 8yo, 7s 6d, 


CHRISTIANITY in relation to SOCIETY 


ind OPINION. By M, Guizor. Post 8vo, 9s. 


SCRAMBLES on the ALPS. Including 


the First Ascent of the Matterhorn, and the 
Attempts which preceded it By Evwarp 


5th Thousand. With Maps and 120 
Medium 8vo, 21s 


VHYMPER. 
Illustrations. 


VILLAGE COMMUNITIES in the EAST 


and WEST. By Sir HW. SctMNern MAINE. 8yo0, 93, 


PRIMITIVE CULTURE; Researches into 


Mythology, Philosophy, 
B.TyLor. 2 vols. 


the Development of 
Religion, Art, and Custom. By E. 


Svo, 24s. 


The DESCENT of MAN, and on SELEC- 
TION in RELATION to SEX. By CHARLES 
Darwin, F.R.S. With [lustrations. 2 vols. crown 


8vo, 24s. 


The NOVELS and NOVELISTS of the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY; in Llustration of the 
Manners and Morals of the Age. By WILLIAM 
Foxrsytn, LL.D. QC. Post 8vo, 10s 6d, 


The WORKS of ALEXANDER POPE. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes. By Rev. 
WurrwetL. Etwis. Vols. L. IL, VIL, and VIL 
With Portrait. Svo, 10s 6d each. 


An ACCOUNT of the MANNERS and 
CUSTOMS of the MODERN EGYPTIANS. By 
E. J. LANs. Fifth Edition. Edited by E. STANLEY 
POOLE, With Woodcuts. 2 vols. post 8vo, 12s, 


HALLAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS. A 


CHEAPER EpiTion, containing the Author's latest 


corrections and additivus. Post Svo. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. 3 vols., 12s. 
HISTORY of EUROPE DURING the MIDDLE 
AGES. 2s. 


IISTORY of LITERATURE 


3 vols, ls 


4 vols., 16s. 


MEMOIR of Sir CHARLES EASTLAKE. 


With Selections from his Correspondence, by 
Lady EAstLake. To which are added his Coatri- 
butions to the Literature of the Fine Arts, 2 vols. 


8vo, 24s, 


HISTORY of PAINTING in NORTH 


ITALY, from the Fourteenth to the Sixteenth 
Century. Venice, Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Ferrara, 
Milap. Friuli, Breschia. By J. A. Crowe and 


G. B. CAVALCASELLE, With Illustrations, 2 vola 





ANNE UNTIL the PEACE of UTRECHT, 1701- 

1715. By Earl Sranunore. Second Edition. S8vo, 

price 16s. 8yvo, 42s. 
JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 
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Henry S. KING AND Co., PUBLISHERS. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. ; 
Rev. FRED. W. ROBERTSON’S (of Brighton) LIFE and WORKS.—New Editions shortly. 


GHRIST IN MODERN LIFE. Sermons by the Rev. 8. A. 


Brooks. Crown 8y0, 7s 6d. 


NAZARETH: its LIFE and LESSONS. By the Author of 
“The Divine Kingdom on Earth as it is in Heaven."’ 8vo, cloth. | 
“In Him was Life, and the Life was the Light of men.” 


CATHOLICISM and the VATICAN, with a Narrative of 
the Old-Catholic Congress at Munich. By J. LowkyY WHITTLE, A.M., Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

“On the whole, taking a wide view of the history, we are obliged to say that the 
governing body of the Church came short, and the governed were pre-eminent in 
faith, zeal, courage, and constancy.”"—Newman: The Arians of the Fourth Century, 3rd 
Edition, p. 454. 


HOME WORDS for WANDERERS. Sermons by the Rev. 
A. G. THompPson, B.D., British Chaplain at St. Petersburg. Post 8vo, 6s. 


An ARABIC and ENGLISH GLOSSARY of the KORAN. 
By Major F. PENnRICcE. 


CABINET PORTRAITS: Sketches of Statesmen. 
Wemyss Rarp. 


By T.| 


BOKHARA: its History and Conquest. By Professor 
ARMINIUS VAMBERY, of the University of Pesth, Author of * Travels in Cent ral 
Asia,” &c. 


The ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Walter Bagehot. 
New Edition, revised and corrected, with an I[utroductory Dissertation oy 
Recent Changes and Events. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


MEMOIRS of the Countess LEONORA CHRISTINA of 
SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN (by marriage Countess Ulfeldt), written during her 
Imprisonment in the Blue Tower of the Royal Palace at Copenhagen, 16,3- 
1685. Translated from the German by F. E. BuNNert, Translator of “Grimin’s 
Life of Michael Angelo,” &c. 


OVER VOLCANOES; or, Through France and Spain in 
1871. By A KINGSMAN. 


In QUEST of COOLIES: South-Sea Sketches. By James 


L. A. Hore. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


STREAMS from HIDDEN SOURCES. By B. Montgomerie 


RANKING, 


APPROVED FICTION—THE LIBRARY OF CHEAP REPRINTS. 


ROBIN GRAY. By Cuarzzs Gippon, | 


FOR LACK of GOLD. By tho same Author. 


Other Standard Novels by the best Authors to follow. 





JUST 
ECHOES of a FAMOUS } 


&c. Crown 8vo, 88 6d. 


JEAN JAROUSSEAU: the PASTOR of the DESERT. 


with Frontispiece, 5s. 


ROUND the WORLD in 1870. By A. D. Carlisle, B.A., Trin. Coll., Camb. 
The DIVINE KINGDOM ON EARTH AS IT' IS IN HEAVEN. 


HEAVEN.” 


NEW NOVELS. 
Perplexity. By Srpvzy Mostyn. In 3 vols.| The Secret of Long 


crown 8yo, [/n a few days. special permission to 
crown 8vo, 5s. 


Linked at Last. By F. E. Bunnert. 1 vol. | Journals Kept in France and Italy, 
From 1848 to 1852. With a Sketch of the Revolu- 


crown S8yo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ord St. Leonard's. Large 


OUT. 


YEAR. By Harriet Parr, Author of “The Life and Times of Jeanne d'Arc,” “Echoes of the Silver Age,” 


By Eugene Pelletan. Translated by Colonel E. P. de U Hoste. Feap. 89, 


With Maps, demy 8vo, 16s. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. ‘OUR COMMONWEALTH IS IN 


NEW POETRY. 

Life. Dedicated by |Songs of Life and Death. By Jouy 
PaYNe, Author of “Intaglios,” “Sonnets,” “The 
Masque of Shadows,” &. [Jn the press. 


Aspromonte, and other Poems. Second 


“The reader who once takes it up will'not be inclined | tion of 1848. By the late Nassau WILLIAM Edition, cloth, 4s 6d. 
y ike Pen. it without concluding the volume."—/ Sexton. Edited by his Daughter, M.C.M.SIMP- | «pe volume is an anemone: bab hate ne emere 
3 | : Sank 9 I $3 ) ‘ f 
| BON. 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. forthe author to be ashamed of it. The ‘ Poems of 


Cruel as the Grave. By the Countess Von | The Nile Without a Dragoman. 


Freperic Epen, Second Elition. Crown 8yo, 


BoTHMER. 3 vols. crown 8yo. “Jealousy is cruel | 
as the grave.” 
“This graceful story—tender and gay, with the 


cloth, 7s 6d. 


sweootst tenderness and the brightest gaiety—whethor | Discipline and Drill. Four Lectures 
delivered to the London Scottish Rifle Volunteers. 
By Captain 8S. FLoop Paces. Feap. 8vo, cloth | power and deep poetic feeling.”"—Literary Churchman, 


pathetic or satirical, is always natural and never dull | 
eseeeeLhe perusal of ‘Cruel as the Grave’ will amply 


repay its readers."—Morning Post. gilt, 23 6. 


Half-a-Dozen Dau ughters. By J. Master- Eastern Experiences. 


C.8.L, Chief Commissioner of Mysore and Coorg. 
Demy Svo, with Maps aud Diagrams. 16s. 


MAN, Author of “A Fatal Error.” 3 vols. crown 


8vo. Second Edition. 


“We can honestly recommend our readers to order | Western India Before and During the 


Half-a-Dozen Danghters’ from the circulating library, Mutinies. Pictures draw: 





By Italy ' are evidently inspired by genuine enthusiasm in 

the cause espoused; and one of them, ‘ The Execution 

| of Felice Orsini,’ has much poetic merit, the event 

celebrated being told with dramatic force.""—Athenxum, 
* The verse is fluent and free.”"—Spectator. 

“We mention the book for its uncommon lyrical 


“ The poems are nearly all worthy of preservation.” 


By L. Bowrina, —YVonconformist. 


The Inn of Strange Meetings, and other 


Poems. By MORTIMER COLLINS. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
1 from life by Major-Gen. | «Mr, Collins has an undercurrent of chivalry and 


andcan also say of it, that which can but rarely be said of | Sir G, Le Grand Jacoz, K.C.S.L, C.B. 1 vol. | romance beneath the trifling vein of good-humoured 


the novels of the day, that it is a work which the most 
carefal mother may confidently place in the hands of | 
her own daughters."—Athenzum. 


crowa 8yo, 7s 61. 


Her Title of Honour. By Horwe Lez. 1 | 
vol. crown 8yo. Second Edition. 


Israel Mort; Overman. The Story of the 


Royal 8vo, 103 6d. 





Mine. By Joun Sawnpers, Author of “ Hirell,” The Substantive Seniority Army List, 
Majors and Captains, containing the Names of all 


“ Abel Drake's Wife,” &c. 3 vols. crown Syo. 


The Princess Clarice; A Story of 1871. 
By MorTIMER COLLINS. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 
| 


Sir Edward’s Wife. By ee 
MARSHALL, Author of “For Very Life.” 1 ¥ 
crown 8yo. [shortly 


Captain I, B. P. WHITE, 
1. Svo, sewed, 23 6d. 


Thomasina. By the Author of “Dorothy,” Second Edition. Crown 
* De Cressy,” &c. 2 vols. crown Svo.  [Short/y. | s Pp hedi 
A , mon r in 
Honor Blake; the Story of a Plain Woman. | pg ng pes 


India.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


A Good Match. By Amer Perrier, Author | Scripture Lands in Connection with | 


their History. By the 


of “ Mea Culpa.” (Zar ly. Rector of Avington, 


Manquee. By Atice Fisuer, Author of “ Too | 
Bright to Last.” 8 vols. crown Syo. 


| 
| 
Substantive Majors and Captains Serving upon 
Fall Pay or Retired upon Half-pay. Arranged | 
according to their Seniority in the Service. By “Mr. Mortimer Collins's new volume will please 
| 
| 


| Freedom in the Church of England. 


Six Sermons. By the Rev. StorForD BROOKg,M.A. | 


York Street, London. By the Rev. Stoprorp A. | 
By Mrs, KRATINGR, Author of “ English Homes in | Brooke, M.A. Crown Syo. 5th Edition. 63. 


banter which is the special characteristic of his verse. 
The ‘Inn of Strange Meetings’ ‘is a sprightly 


| Rupee and Sterling Exchange Tables. | piss." trhenwum. 
For the conversion of English into Indian currency 
and vice versd. By DONALD FRASER, Accountant 
to the British Indian Steam Navigation Company. 


* Sometimes the reader will be pleasantly reminded 
of Mr. Frederick Locker, sometimes of Mr. Browning; 
but if many of the tunes are caught from other 
musicians, Mr. Collins plays them after his own 
fashion, and with considerable execution.”—Pull Mall 
Gazette. 

“ Altogether the volume sustains his reputation.”"— 
John Bull. 





thousands of old friends, and win him hun treds of 
DOW...+4+ The poem which gives its name to the book is 
vigorous and graceful withal; has many pretty con- 
ceits, aud possesses a healthy tone.” —Standard. 
“Abounding in quict humour, in bright fancy, in 
8yo, cloth, 3s 6d. | sweetness and melody of expression, and, at times, iu 


the tenderest touches of pathos.”—@raphic. 
St. James's Chapel, | 


Ist W. L. Regiment. No. 


|Songs of Two Worlds. By a New 


Writer. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5a. 
“The volume is marked both by lyrical feeling and 


Rev. G. S. DREW. M.A. | jyrical art.....Lt is pootic both in substance and form.” 
Winchester, Author of | — pj; y News. 


* Reasons of Faith,” * Scripture Studies,” &c. Second 
Edition. Bevelled boards, 8vo, price 103 64. | 


|The Dream and the Deed, and other 





Hester Morley’s Promise. By Hesna | The Mining Magazine and Review. | Poems. By Patrick Scorr, Author of “ Foot- 
STRETTON, Author of “Little Meg,” “ Alone in| Edited by NgLSON K. Boyb, F.G.S., &. No. 1. | paths between Two Worlds,” &c. Feap, 8vo, 
London,” * David Lloyd's Will.” Price 1s, monthly. | cloth, 5s. 

PLEASURE, a Holiday Book of Prose and Verse. Illustrated. Elegantly bound in 

Ornamental Cloth Deven, with Gilt Edges and Illuminated Frontispiece, 2s 64; sewed, ls 
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